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the whole of the morning sitting was again given to 
” mmaicaeme the same Scotch Bill which had occupied Monday, but 
he The Q H® MAJESTY returned to England | Mr. Batrour’s offer the night before had not placated 
By this week, the Prince and Princess | the Scotch members sufficiently, and after endless 
-_ or WALEs having preceded her by a few hours. amendments about Pounds had been proposed and re- 
™ 7 a There was expected to be, and there was, jected, the Bill was not got through by suspension 
pining “ something like a rally of the excitement | time. Earlier Mr. Rircuié had resisted an attempt 
which, in strictly political matters, had been languid | to curry favour with the working-man and exempt by 
by since the holidays, when Mr. BaLrour, yesterday Bill from the legal consequence of temporary dis- 
— week, moved for the extension of Government pri- | franchisement persons who had been thrown on the 
phe vileges in regard to Tuesdays and Fridays. There | rates by strikes. That there is hardship in such a 
.ES was even a kind of bustle among the Opposition, case when the elector is not himself a striker may be 
¥ as if something great were going to be done, and | granted ; but it is practically impossible to discriminate, 
m- after many groundlings and one magnate (Sir Witu1am | and to re-enfranchise a man who, for his own selfish 
= Harcourt) had spoken, Mr. GLADSTONE himself rose | greed or under fear of others’ lawless intimidation, has 
» to demand “ the dissipating of the cloud of mystery” | thrown away his own bread and butter and claimed 
D. hanging over the Government’s intentions. Mr. | that of hard-working people would be intolerable. In 
_ Ba.rour’s answer was thought, even by his adversaries, | the evening the House was at once counted out. 
TE particularly effective. He was innocently unconscious To the gossips Wednesday's sitting may have been 
ont of the slightest mystery on his own side, affectingly | principally notable for the eccentric conduct of Mr. 
ly anxious that those on the other should clear theirs up | CUNINGHAME GRAHAM, who got himself suspended for 
LE as well as they could, and only philosophically doubt- | unconventional interruption. It may be questioned, 
4 ful whether, if they did speak, it would be cleared up | however, whether Mr. CuNINGHAME GRAHAM'S behaviour 
a after all. So he got his Tuesday and Friday mornings, | was more contrary to rationality than that of clever 
m. and the Opposition did not get anything about “dissipa- | Mr. HaLpaNg, clever Mr. AsquirH, and others, doubtless 
=. “‘ tion ” or dissolution either. Then the House became | also clever, as cleverness goes among Gladstonians, who 
cK. a habitation of satyrs and a hooting place for owls, Dr. | brought in and supported a Local Authorities Purchase 
ay. CLARK bringing in his motion of Home Rule for Eng- | of Land Bill, not merely as monstrously unjust as any 
‘Ol. land, Scotland, Ireland, Wales, both the Cumbraes, the | decree of Convention or ‘“ Constituant,” but as imprac- 
ly. Bishop’s Rock, and the Buoy at the Nore. The debate | ticable as any scheme of any Laputa. 148 members 
was for the most part utterly uninteresting, but it was | actually voted for a proposal to give a running twenty 
wound up by a vigorous anti-Home Rule speech from | years’ option to County Councils to purchase, at a 
8. Mr. Rircute, who is more agreeable to some tastes on | valuation made at the beginning of the twenty years, 
or, that subject than on local government. plus any increment not derived from increase of popu- 
ve Monday was not a lively day in the House of Com- lation, it would appear, but minus any decrease of 
i mons. Mr. J. W. LowTHER gave some information (or | value for any other cause. 
8 rather honestly confessed that he had no recent or In the House of Lords, on Thursday, Lord Knuts- 
e trustworthy information to give) about the imbroglioin | rorD gave some information as to that renewal of 
id. Uganda ; and then the House fell to the Education and | Kanaka immigration into Queensland which is shock- 
her Local Taxation Relief (Scotland) Bill, and debated it | ing the Abolitionism of beautiful France. The even- 
cture for hours and hours. At last, as nobody appeared to | ing in the House of Commons was one of some small 
be pleased with anything, Mr. BaLFour ‘made a fresh} explosiveness. Mr. PritcHarD MorGan had “ feel- 
proposal, which the Scotch members decided to sleep | “ ings” in reference to Mr. GoscHEN’s language and 
upon, das conduct towards him. They say you may buy gold 
— 1 On Tuesday the House of Lords met for private and | too dear; and, on the whole, the existence of Mr. 
formal business. In the House of Commons almost PrrrcHarD MorGay seems a heavy price te pay for 
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finding that metal in Wales. On the long-delayed 
Scotch Education Relief Bill Mr. Batrour used 
some plain language as to the reception of his 
former offers—a language approved by the Chair- 
man, but very grievous to some sensitive Scotch 
members. Mr. CAMPBELL BANNERMAN, in a spirit 
worthy of Mr. GLapsTONE and a triplet worthy of Sir 
Rosert Hazitewoop of Hazlewood, explained that when 
he and his friends had undertaken to get on with the 
Bill, they only meant ‘an expectation, hope, and 
“ desire” that it would be got on with. However, it 
passed through Committee at last, and the rest of the 
evening was spent, also in a mood of ill-tempered 
destructiveness on the part of the Opposition, over the 
Superannuation Bill. 


Politics out of Mr. CHAMBERLAIN spoke cheerfully at 
Parliament. Birmingham yesterday week, what time 
Mr. LaBoucHERE “exposed the pretences” of the 
Government at Dudley, and Lord CRANBROOK at 
Tunbridge Wells made not unwise remarks, to the 
effect that England ought not to be allowed to 
become “the common sewer of Paris and of Rome” 
in respect of Anarchist outcasts. Mr. Ussorne, 
the Government candidate, was returned unop- 
posed for the Chelmsford Division of Essex on 
Saturday. On Monday one of Lord RANDOLPH 
CHURCHILL’s rather harebrained and excessively un- 
historical disquisitions on political history was pub- 
lished. On Tuesday the Gladstonian wire-pullers met 
in session, with Sir WiLL1AM Harcourt, Mr. ARNOLD 
Mokr ey, Mr. Scanapnorst, and others at their head. Mr. 
ARNOLD MorRLEY called Mr. SCHNADHORST a ‘‘ MOLTKE,” 
Sir WILLIAM called Mr. Mortey “admirable,” Mr. 
ScHNaDHoRST said Sir WILLIAM was a “ terror to his op- 
** ponents,” and the whole dissembly suggested a proces- 
sion over that interesting Yorkshire pass which is called 
Buttertubs.” Also Sir was “ fif ”—oh, 
Heavens! how “ fif” he was—“ fif” like twenty German 
barons. On Wednesday Mr. JoHN Morey, at the Na- 
tional Liberal Club, before a meeting relieved from the 
oppressive shadow of Mr. BLANe’s motion, tackled Lord 
Ranpoupx’s history (no very hard task), was himself a 
little Randolphian in his own historical arguments in 
other matters, shook his fist at the House of Lords and 
the people who are wicked enough to own property in 
London, and was generally saddening to the philosophic 
mind. Sir GEORGE TREVELYAN, the most lamentable 
example of Tabes Intellectwalis, or Gladstonian dry-rot 
of the mental powers, spoke elsewhere on the same 
night. 
Speeches and The Academy guests this day week were 
Meetings. able to listen to Mr. BaLFour on street 
architecture and Professor BUTCHER on eccentricities 
of style; while Sir Hicks-Beacu attended 
the meeting of the National Lifeboat Institution, and 
referred to the plans for coast communication. On 
Monday night Sir James Cricuton Browne had the 
courage to take up his parable before the Medical 
Society on the present mischievous craze for female 
education threatening us with sickly women and ugly 
girls. May Meetings have begun in earnest ; and, 
among other societies, the foolish and mischievous 
hotheads called the Church Association, and the mis- 
chievous, but we fear not so much foolish as some- 
thing else, hotheads called the Liberation Society, have 
met in council separately ; and, though the first knew 
it not, have raised the same cry, “ Down with the 
“ Church of England !” 


Foreign and Except insignificant matters, the foreign 
Colonial Affairs. news of ay week was principally 
occupied with Anarchist terrors and fearful lookings 
forward to what was going to happen on Sunday. 
On Monday it took the cheerfuller, but almost equally 
uninteresting, form of a record of the disappointment of 


these anticipations. ——An “ Annexationist ” in Canada. 
has obtained 166 votes at an election where the top- 
poll was nearly five thousand ; another native stromg- 
hold has been taken by English troops in West Africa, 
and dreadful legends came through France of the per- 
secution of French Christians by Perfidious and Pro- 
testant Albion in Uganda. “Captain WILLIAM,” it 
seems, had been firing into the brown of a mixed 
multitude of women, children, and missionaries with a 
Maxim gun ; but “Captain WILLIAM’s” will must be better 
than his aim, for he missed those missionaries clean. 
——On Wednesday morning there was better news from 
Africa. Mr. LowrHer had in the House, the night 
before, given the substance of telegrams from Mr. 
JOHNSTON, announcing, no later than last month, a 
much improved state of things on Lake Nyassa and the 
Shiré. From Zanzibar came the intelligence that Mr. 
PortaL and the Philomel had completely restored 
order in Lamu and Vitu; and, though there was no 
direct news of Captain LuGaRD in Uganda, indirect 
evidence of his action arrived in the report that the 
part of the StaNLEY-Emin Expedition left behind in 
Unyoro had been despatched by him to the coast. 
Horrible accounts were given of the state of the victims. 
of Anarchy, MM. Véry and Hamonp, in Paris. 
The MERCIER trials have begun in Quebec. Foreign 
news in the middle of the week was again very slack. 
In Italy the Marchese p1 Rup1n1's reconstructed Ministry 
again broke down on Thursday. 
May Day. With the exception of an explosion in a 
church at Liége, in which the usual sense- 

less Vandalism of the Anarchists destroyed much pro- 
bably irreplaceable stained glass, May Day passed off 
quietly enough, both at home and abroad. The eight- 
hours people occupied Sunday afternoon in London 
with their incomprehensible, but, it would seem, 
never-failing, amusement of getting a very big pro- 
cession into Hyde Park, listening to much folly 
and some bluster, and then getting out again. A 
bag of something was found at Woolwich, but it 
had no fuse. Nor were the immediate sequels more 
alarming than the actual events of May Day. The 
Woolwich bag turned out not to contain picrate of 
potash, guncotton, nitro-glycerine, dynamite, cordite, 
bellite, melinite, or diabolite of any sort or kind, but 
merely some tins of ordinary gunpowder. Abroad 
there were a few more explosions, chiefly in Belgium, 
but nothing very serious.—— As a sequel to the Sunday 
meeting, the Eight-hours people met on Monday and 
angrily read letters from the leaders of both Houses, 
and of the Opposition in the Lower, on the subject of 
deputations. Nay, there were some who at the once- 
honoured name of GLADSTONE murmured “ Waste- 
* paper basket,” and “ Put it in,” and “ That’s the best 
** place for it.” 

“Instinctive About the trial of DEEMING, who was sen- 

Criminals.” tenced to death on Monday, there are one 
or two satisfactory things—first, that it took place in 
Australia instead of in England ; secondly, that Austra- 
lian juries have the sense not to be bamboozled by stuff 
about madness, “ instinctive criminals,” and so forth. 
The instinctive determination of a sensible Englishman 
in regard to an instinctive murderer is to quiet that, 
murderer’s instinct by the administration of a sufficient 
quantity of hemp, the sovranest cordial for instinctive 
(as for all other) crime. It is comforting to think that 
this infallible remedy will, though it may be delayed by 
technicalities, be in all probability soon administered 
to a fellow scarcely more loathsome for his deliberate 
ferocity than for his vulgar swagger and his attempts. 
to take away his victim’s character. 


TheLaw ‘The Southwark Vestrymen, who seem to be 
Courts. 4 queer set of folk, were “had up” again, 
and were informed by the judges that they would have 
to pay for keeping their vicar out of his rights, while 
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Mr. Justice A. L. Smirs once more hinted that he really 
thought he ought to have sent them to prison. Let 
us hope, for their sakes, that he will not, like the im- 
mortal Master at Christ’s Hospital, end these uncom- 
fortable intimations with an “And I will, too!”—— 
Mrs. OsBoRNE was released on this day week, on which 
day rather heavy damages were given against the Great 
Western Railway, in one of the cases arising from the 
Plymouth boat-train accident near Taunton.—— 
On Tuesday it was decided that Mr. Witt14M Grey 
had established his claim to the earldom of Stamford 
and the barony of Grey of Groby. The case was in- 
teresting from the fact that the last Earl played a part 
exactly contrary to that of the Wicked Uncle of fiction. 
For, though abundantly provided with irregular male 
progeny, he took the greatest care to safeguard his 
nephew’s rights. On Thursday, summing up in a 
libel action between two journalists, Mr. Justice COLLINS 
commented severely and justly on the practice of 
“* printing trumpery gossip about private matters.” 


Sport, Towards the end of last week great sensa- 

tion was caused by the formal announce- 
ment of what had been of course whispered and guessed 
for some time—that Orme, the gone-amiss favourite for 
the Derby, had been “nobbled.” Some doubt was 
thrown later upon this; but the Duke of WESTMINSTER, 
firmly convinced of it, offered a thousand pounds for 
the detection of the culprit. On the first day of the 
Newmarket First Spring Meeting there was very bad 
weather, and scarcely first-rate racing, though some of 
the two-year-old races had interest. The interest of 
Wednesday, too, was limited pretty much to that of the 
‘Two Thousand, which, however, was considerable, the 
retirement of Orme having left the race very open, and 
the prophets having prophesied with much freedom 
and very little responsibility. Few pitched on the 
actual winner, Mr. Rose’s Bonavista, a stout if not 
very speedy beast, who got well through the dirt. 
Thursday had rather better weather, and, for an off- 
day, fairly interesting sport. Mr. Rose was again 
lucky with Lorette in the March Stakes. The 
earlier cricket of the week, in which there should have 
been interesting trial matches at both Universities, was 
quite spoiled by the rain. On Thursday this weather 
mended a little. There was much hard hitting in 
the Oxford Freshmen’s Match, Mr. Fry, the “ record” 
long-jumper, particularly distinguishing himself; and 
some very good bowling by Parris, a comparatively 
new hand, at Lord’s, for Sussex against the M.C.C. At 
Cambridge, Mr. BRoMLEY DavENPORT bowled well in 
the Seniors’ Match.——On the same day Mr. CRAWLEY 
deprived Sir Epwarp Grey of the amateur champion- 
ship at tennis, after a very fine match. 

Mr. Maciean, M.P., carried the matter 
ren iia roundly with Mr. Hume and the Indian 
‘Congress on Monday. A correspondence published 
on Wednesday contained a very proper expression 
of regret by the Queensland Government for the 
language of which the Governor of the Bank of Eng- 
land had complained. A curious jeremiad also 
appeared from the Gibraltar deputation to Lord Knuts- 
FORD. It is never very easy to discover the rights and 
wrongs of these local complaints, but it is quite clear 
that in such a place as Gibraltar the Governor, and 
not the inhabitants, must have the say. 

Mr. Batrour has made a good use of the 
Miscellaneous, Ov Bounty by assigning 200/. to Mr. 
‘Tnomas Cooper, once a Chartist and a Freethinker, but 
orthodox enough latterly, an excellent verse-writer in 
the Purgatory of Suicides and elsewhere, and at all 
times a vigorous, though self-taught, man of letters, 
and now very old. Mr. Peper, Q.C., may be con- 
gratulated. Were it not that our respect for the 
privileges of the Bar is infinite, we should have been 
reminded of a work famous in the history of English 


literature, called The Four P’s, by his remark before 
the Eastbourne Committee that “the Salvation Army 
“ only wanted to be left alone.” The chief price at 
the Murrieta picture sale this day week was, as was 
expected, obtained from Davip Cox’s “ Vale of Clwyd” ; 
but perhaps no one had expected, fine as the picture is, 
that it would fetch 4,500 guineas. The Conversa- 
zione of the Royal Society on Wednesday was well 
attended, and there was much philosophy in sport. 
Dover Station was burnt down on Thursday. 


Ovi In Mr. Lump Stocks, R.A., one more of the 

* old line-engravers has gone. Sir ALEx- 
ANDER ACLAND Hoop was one of the chief leaders of 
the Tory party in Somerset, and Dr. DipLock’s name 
as that of a hardworking Coroner was very familiar to 
readers of the newspapers. General PEARSON had 
first seen service in India nearly seventy years ago at 
Bhurtpore, was much distinguished in the Sikh wars, 
and had the credit of saving the battle of Aliwal. Later 
he had a small, but very successful, racing stable, 
which included Lord Lyon and Achievement. 
Mr. Yates CARRINGTON was a young and popular 
painter of dogs.—Mr. Tom HOH#LER was famous as an 
amateur singer till he attempted to be a professional. 
——Mr., FLowenr, of Stratford-on-Avon, was well known 
in connexion with SHaKSPEARE memorials in that town. 
Colonel Barrow was very much in the public eye 
some years ago as one of the first commanders of the 
then new or revived arm of Mounted Infantry. 


Mr. HaMERTON writes to us to explain that 
Books, Art, &e. +1, illustrations of his work on the Present 
State of the Arts in France were not, as seemed to be 
implied in an article in the Saturday Review of the 
23rd ult., an “odd lot written up to,” but that the 
major plates were in all cases but two specially com- 
missioned by himself for the purpose of the book as it 
at first appeared in the Portfolio, while the minor 
illustrations were also specially selected, and not furnished 
by the publishers.——Lord RanpoLrH CHURCHILL has 
republished (with Messrs. Sampson Low & Co.) his 
Daily Graphic \etters and some additions to them 
under the title of Men, Mines, and Manners in South 
Africa. Two volumes of poetry of an uncommon 
kind have appeared in Mr. HENLEyY’s Song of the Sword 
(Nutr) and Mr. Kiruine’s Barrack-room Ballads 
(METHUEN); while Mr. Corron’s Mountstuart Elphin- 
stone (Clarendon Press) has been added to the “ Rulers 
“of India” series, and Mr. Epwarp ARMSTRONG has 
produced a useful study of eighteenth-century nistory 
in his Elizabeth Farnese (LONGMANS). Mr. CLIFFORD 
Harrison has begun a series of fourteen recitals at 
Steinway Hall, with many new pieces, most of his 
audience’s old favourites, and an enthusiastic reception 
to start with. 


MADNESS AND BADNESS. 


EEMING, or WILLIAMS, or whatever the creature s 
name may be, has been found guilty of murder- 

ing his wife at Windsor, near Melbourne, and sentenced 
to death. It is to be hoped that he will very soon be 
hanged, and that then he will never be mentioned any 
more. There are, it is to be feared, a large number of 
persons who, from pure love of the horrible and the dis- 
gusting, would like him to be brought to England and 
tried here for the murder of another wife and their four 
children, Happily this morbid desire will not be 
gratified. Even DEMING cannot be hanged twice, 
and stone dead hath no fellow. Nor should we sup- 
pose that there is much reason to apprehend any prac- 
tical result from the threatened appeal to the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council. Unless there should 
be some arguable point as to the jurisdiction of the 
Court, which seems highly improbable, it is difficult to 
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expressly found as -matters of fact that DEEMING 


_ murdered his wife, and that he was perfectly sane when. 


he killed her. There was abundant evidence on which 
they could so find, although, no doubt, there was also 
some ostensible evidence the other way. Unless half 
a dozen distinguished lawyers are going to try the case 


afresh in the absence of the prisoner, which would | 


not matter much, and of the witnesses, which would, 


matter a great deal, we fail to perceive what sort of 


“appeal” can be effective or even presentable. The 
only defence was insanity, and that was thoroughly 
threshed out before the Victorian jury. His medi- 
cal witnesses were described by the judge as ad- 


-vocates, and DEEMING was defended by one of the 


ablest men in the colony, Mr. ALFRED DEaKIN, whose 
brilliant powers of speech have been exercised more 


“than once in London. Mr. DEakIN argued, or rather 


suggested, that, in murdering the poor woman who 
had been infatuated enough to marry him, DEEMING 
had obeyed an “ imperious mandate” from his deceased 
mother. The medical evidence, though it appears to 
have proceeded from doctors of good repute and long 
experience, was of the most ludicrous and childish de- 
scription. It was almost entirely founded on what they 
had heard from the prisoner himself after his arrest, 
when he was naturally casting about for the best means 
of escaping the rope. Of course he told these credulous 
physicians a lot of stories, which, if they had been 
true, might have proved his insanity, which were in- 
tended to prove it, but which, if he had been really 
insane, he could not have told. Had such rubbish 
been allowed to influence the minds of the jury, 
the evidence for the defence in the next case of 
murder would have been short and simple. “Iam 
“‘a doctor of medicine. I believe the prisoner to 
“be insane. My reason is that, when I saw him in 
* gaol, he told me that he always jumped over the 
** moon on the first day of the month.” 


Mr. Justice HoDGEs very properly rejected a re- 
quest that the trial should be postponed for the pur- 
pose of a roving and fishing inquiry into the prisoner’s 
adventures and career. The only interesting question 
with reference to DEEMING is how many murders he 
committed, and the only possible answer is as many as 
he could. Dr. FisHsourNg, stated to be “ among the 
“ highest ornaments of his profession,” admitted that 


‘premeditated homicide and concealment of the victim’s 


remains were not ordinary symptoms of epileptic 
lunacy. But they might, he opined, be the conse- 
quence of “an overwhelming delusion.” Granting the 
force of the epithet, one does not quite understand 
where the delusion comes in. It is not a delusion to 
suppose that the discovery of a dead body, with the 
marks of foul play, is dangerous to the man who did 
the deed; and it is not insane, but very much the 
reverse, to hide the traces of a crime. The only 
real substance in Mr. DeakIN’s eloquent speech was 
that DeeMINnG is too wicked not to be mad. The 
theory that very bad people are not responsible 
for their actions might save humanity some dis- 

ble shocks. It would give practical license 
for the perpetration of the most odious and terrible 
offences. DEEMING’S murders seem aimless and un- 
accountable. Ordinary mortals observe in ordinary 
breaches of the law an excessive form of the faults to 
which they themselves are tempted and might be 


liable. Every now and then arises a monster like 
_ Dgeminc—there have not been so few of them as some 


commentators assume—who puzzles as well as horrifies 
ayerage mankind, The whole thing is abnormal, 


too beyond the range of their knowledge and feelings. A 
', Tan, even a juryman, is tempted to say, “I cannot 


imagine doing such things or wanting to do them. 
“ No man 


in his senses would do them. The fellow 


“must be crazy.” This is a perilous frame of mind, 
and its indulgence would be fatal to the strict adminis- 
tration of the criminal law. The jury took two hours 
to find DrEMING guilty, and perhaps the very strong 
remarks of Mr. Justice HoDGEs may have been required. 
It is not usual in this country for a judge, in summing 
up, to declare that, in his opinion, an accused person 
is sane. But it would be an ungracious form of hyper- 
criticism to quarrel with any legal method of removing 
such a wretch as DEEMING from the world. 


MAY DAY. 


+ lew May Day Labour Demonstration has passed off 

in a fashion which shows that it is becoming an 
established institution, and, like most other established 
things, rather ordinary and commonplace. By far the 
most remarkable object visible on the First cannot, we 
think, fairly be credited to the Labour Demonstration. 
The object to which we refer was Paris reduced to a 
condition of abject depression and desolation. Such 
credit as is due to those who produced this dismal 
change must be given to the Anarchists, who have re- 
duced the Parisians to a state of absolutely grovelling 
terror. It is probable that so many Parisians would 
not have shown the same degree of terror on the same 
day but for the fact that there was to be a holiday on 
which a dynamite explosion would occur with peculiar 
dramatic effect. But, though the Labour Day, as 
a matter of fact, gave the occasion, any other festival 
would probably have served as well. In the state of 
terror to which Paris has been brought any excuse will 
serve for a panic. It is a pity that the Parisians, 
who are so heathen and so proud of it, are not 
heathen enough to make a proper use of a mummy or 
a skull. A dynamite bomb, by the way, would be a 
most appropriate memento mori for a society which 
amuses itself and makes money, with Anarchy always 
ready to explode on it from below. At Liége Anarchy 
actually did break out into outrages which seem to have 
been the exact copy of those which have cowed the 
Parisians. Over the rest of Europe the day was cele- 
brated as a commonplace holiday in a commonplace 
way, with more or less freedom, according to the 
opinion of the local authorities as to the probability of 
disorder. If there was any real danger, it was success- 
fully guarded against. 


There is, no doubt, a certain difficulty in deciding 
how far the general tranquillity of the day was due to 
the precautions taken. It may be the case that, if the 
Governments had not been so thoroughly on their 
guard, an outbreak might have taken place some- 
where. Paris, in particular, may be supposed to have 
owed its melancholy tranquillity to the presence of 
the eighty thousand men who had been concentrated 
in it. And yet it may well be that the extent of 
the preparations made by the Government was re- 
sponsible for much of the terror of the francs fileurs, 
while their value against the particular danger to 
be dealt with is by no means clear. The ordinary 
garrison of Paris is amply sufficient to deal with open 
rebellion, while twice eighty thousand men collected 
in barracks could not prevent an Anarchist, acting 
alone, from dropping a bomb on a staircase. We can- 
not think that the French Ministry was successful in 
steering clear of both the mistakes it was liable to 
make, It did prove, indeed, that it was not careless, 
but the extent and the nature of the measures taken 
leave it open to the charge of having shown nervousness 
—an error which is commonly visited on all Govern- 
ments, and is particularly certain to be punished in a 
French one. The general tranquillity of Belgium and 
the unbroken quiet of Austria are the more noteworthy 


‘because there’ is much discontent in both these coun 
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tries. In Vienna it is very acute, and is sufficiently 
explained by the great, and apparently growing, 
poverty of the working class. Yet all the crowds were 
thoroughly good-tempered, and it is impossible to 


- guess what can have induced the authorities to disgust 


every class of the population, high and low, by for- 
bidding the flower festival, unless it be that mania 
for fussy police regulations which is bred in the bone 
of the Austrian official, and has gained him his un- 
deserved reputation as an oppressor. ne really comic 
detail in the universal May Day celebration was the 
Socialist meeting in the theatre at Tangier. Who 
were the Socialists who met in that portion of the 
Empire of Morocco? Not Moroquins probably. It 
would be interesting to learn what would happen to 
the foreigner who talked Socialism to the Emperor of 
Morocco at any place. out of the protection of the 
foreign Consuls. Perhaps he would be protected by 
that respect for lunatics which is attributed to 
Mahommedans. 

Our own share of the celebration differed from that 
of most other people in one respect only. The point 
of difference was, not in the holding nor the size of 
the demonstration, nor in the quality of the show, nor 
in the speeches made. Of course, we had a demonstra- 
tion, neither more nor less than on all kinds of kindred 
occasions, and as it was Sunday, and a fine day, a great 
number of persons collected in Hyde Park, who were 
more or less of a nuisance to other persons who happened 
to have reasons of a business character for going to the 
Park or the neighbourhood, but were otherwise not to be 
distinguished from the usual mixed, but good-humoured, 
London crowd. As a show the meeting approximated 
more nearly than such things commonly do with us to 
the glories of the Lord Mayor’s Day. The cars and 
banners showed an advance, from which we may 
conclude that there has been an increase in the taste 
of the British workman for theatrical display ; or 
perhaps only this—that since it has been discovered 
that there is a pretty steady demand for such things, 
there has been an increase in the supply. It is 
pleasant to think that the female relatives of some 
Labour leaders who know the ropes have probably got 
several good days’ work out of these symbols of the 
people’s hopes. The speaking was of the ordinary kind. 

A little spice of novelty in our May Day Demonstra- 
tion was contributed by the quite touching candour 
of some persons who actually thought that the time 
had come in which to endeavour to do something 
effectual on the most approved “ Labour lines.” The 
peculiar thing which it struck them it might prove 
profitable to do was to ask eminent persons to 
listen to a private and confidential repetition of the 
eloquence of Messrs. Burns, TILLETT, QUELCH, AVELING, 
&e. &e., together with their remarkable economical 
theories. Of the eminent persons selected, Lord 
and Mr. Ba.rour avoided either accepting 
or refusing in an ungracious manner, but the third 
was less fortunate or less dexterous. Mr. GLADSTONE 
not only declined to receive a deputation, but 
unfortunately he gave his reasons for it. Of 
these one justified his refusal to have any- 
thing to say to a compulsory general eight-hours Bill 
at all, and one explained why he will not talk about it 

just at present. Mr. GLADSTONE sees no “likelihood 
“* of serious discussion in Parliament of this important 
“ subject until the attention of the multitude of classes 
“ affected by it shall be thoroughly attracted to it, so 
“as to throw light upon its practicability, and the con- 
“ sequences of applying a uniform compulsory rule to 
“an almost unbounded number of highly diversified 
“employments.” In the absence of such Parliamentary 
discussion, he sees no good in talking about any sub- 


: _ject. The cat, in short, has not yet jumped. The 


Organizing Committee were very angry over this letter, 


_ and rushed down to the House, where Mr. CUNINGHAME ! 


GRAHAM helped them to run down Sir CuaRLEs Russe, 
who, again, advised them to put their ideas on paper. 
They would do well not to waste their time over what is, 
‘indeed, a wholesome discipline, but ruinous to the 
thoughts of some people. They will do much better 
to stir up the cat. If they can do this, they will 
soon find Mr. GLADSTONE ready, not only to talk with 
them, but to agree with them. f 

Members of Parliament might, after all, be worse 
employed than in listening even to the Organizing 
Committee of the Hyde Park Demonstration on the 
subject of the compulsory eight-hours day. They 
would unquestionably have to listen to a great deal of 
crude talk; but that could be no new experience to 
them. They could hardly hear cruder talk than they 
have heard in the course of this very week in the 
House itself. And then the particular kind of non- 
sense which the deputation would have talked might 
have been useful to them. It might well have 
given them an opportunity of extorting an exact state- 
ment of what the Labour leaders, so called, mean by 
their eight hours. They would have ‘heard a repeti- 
tion of the speeches in the Park, and then they might 
have availed themselves of the chanee to point out 
what extraordinary nonsense those harangues con- 
tained. We do not suppose for one moment that 
they would have done the members ef the’ depu- 
tation the least good. But it is just conceivable that 
they might have improved their position with the 
real workmen. The course they prefer to take is very 
ill caleulated to earn them any respeet. That course 
would appear to be a practical application of the great 
doctrine taught in Lord RanpoLrH CHURCHILL’s letter 
to Mr. Wuire. The workmen are now a power, 
and the prudent course is to say ditto to them. 
Well, if this is the case, they might at least 
have enough respect for their master to hear what 
he has to say. Another course would be to tell 
the Organizing Committee that they are fussy busy- 
bodies who have no right to speak for the working- 
men. Either course would show that honourable 
members have a mind of their own. The course which 
they do take rather proves that they have no mind, 
except to wait till they see what it is safe to support. 
Workmen must be very different from other English- 
men if this attitude raises their respect for their 
Parliamentary friends. 


THE BORDER RAID OF MICE. 


HE Northern side of the Border is suffering at this 
hour from a raid as severe, in its way, as any that 

was ever led by Belted WiLL. The grass on many 
sheep-farms is actually destroyed by an invasion of 
mice. These enemies are larger than the ordinary 
field-mouse, and are styled “ voles,” in contradistine- 
tion to “shrews.” Their tails are short, their bodies. 
are long, “they swiin like fish,” and are so quick on 
their legs that they can only be killed with diffieulty. 
On the other hand, the shepherds’ dogs, which disdain 
to devour the common field-mouse, or shrew, eat the 
voles in large numbers. But no form of destruction 
yet invented by man helps to reduce the numbers of 
the voles, which are very shy of any poison which 
might tempt animals less fiendishly sagacious. They 
are worse than’ the Australian rabbits, which, as. 
NEBUCHADNEZZAR (or, a8 ESOOLIAS ap. SCHNAPSIUM readet h, 
CuaRLes XII.) said, “ may be- eaten, though they are 
“ not good” ; their skins are valueless, and, in brief, a 
pest more noisome and thoroughgoing than the vole 
can hardly be imagined, It has been suggested that 
the, sudden apparition of these mice is due to the shoot- 
ing down of owls and hawks and “hoodie craws,” ly 
gamekeepers in the interests of game. But the ¢x- 
termination of owls at least is far ‘from complete. 
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* One cannot cross any hillside attacked by the mice,” 
says an observer, “ without seeing scores of mouse- 
*‘ skins which have been disgorged by owls; for owls 
“ bolt the mouse first whole, and get rid of the 
“skin afterwards,” as some use with a gooseberry. 
It is suggested that the only method by which the 
voles can be kept down is to keep up the stock 
of vermin. If the hills of Buccleuch and Rankle- 
burn, Swinton and Deloraine, and all the Scorr 
country, were once more tenanted by the old native 
wild-cat and hovered over by eagles, we can imagine 
that there might be some decrease in the multitude of 
mice, But the process of restoring wild cats, hawks, 
and eagles is a long and slow one. It has been seen 
that there are owls enough already to strew the hill- 
sides with the skins of their victims, which does not 
look as if the owls had been extirpated by keepers. 
This may have happened, perhaps, on certain shoot- 
ings, and hence the voles may have spread. Yet it is 
not asserted, to our knowledge, that common field- 
mice have multiplied, except on a single farm, in 
consequence of the slaughter of owls and hawks. 
Now, unless the voles got the first start in multi- 
plying, and are prejudicial to the common field- 
mouse, we presume that the extirpation of the car- 
nivorous vermin would have favoured field-mice as 
much as voles. This, however, is not the case. Again, 
we find in history the effect, the multitude of voles, 
without the alleged cause, the destruction of owls and 
hawks in the interest of grouse. The Borders suffered 
from voles in 1876-77, and Sir WaLTER ELLIoT pub- 
lished an interesting pamphlet about the plague in 
that year. Sir WaLTER may not have been acquainted 
with Paout’s Della Religione de’ Gentili (Naples, 1771), 
which is all about mice and mice-gods, nor with “A 
* Strange and True Relation of the Prodigious Multi- 
“ tude of Mice” (London, 1670), which contains the 
story of the Pied Piper of Hamelin, and the recovery 
of his pipe. But he quoted the following appropriate 
passage from Stow’s Chronicle (1581) :— 


“* About Hallowtide last, in the marshes of Danesey 
“ Hundred, in a place called South Minster, in the 
*‘ county of Essex, there sodainlie appeared an infinite 
“number of mice, which overwhelming the whole 
* earth in the said marshes, did sheare and gnaw the 
“ grass by the rootes, spoyling and tainting the same 
*‘ with their venimous teeth, in such sort that the 
* eattell which grazed thereon were smitten with a 
‘“* murrain and died thereof ; till at last it came to pass 
*‘ that there flocked together such a number of owls, 
“ as all the shire was able to yield, where by the marsh 
* holders were shortly delivered from the vexation of 
“ the said Mice. The like of this was also in Kent.” 
In 1648 and 1745 similar plagues are reported to have 
occ > 


Here, then, were the mice producing exactly the 
same effects as at present ; for now the sheep fall down 
fainting from hunger owing to the lack of grass, as the 
cattle died of “ murrain,” but here was not the alleged 
cause. Keepers were not killing out owls and hawks 
in 1585, nor even in the Forty-five to any great ex- 
tent. Yet the voles appeared in great force. We do 
not urge this in any sympathy with the complete 
destruction of the more picturesque vermin. Nay, we 
grieve for owl, hawk, eagle, and, above all, for our fierce 
old friend Felis catws, the Totem of Clan Cuatran, who 
was common enough forty years ago, and now, as 
“NETHER LOCHABER” shows, in Good Words, hath 
nearly followed the Mastodon. It is probable that 


nature will resent in some way the disturbance of her 
_ balance, and the partial destruction of owls may pos- 

sibly have given the voles their chance. If so, it is 
more than time to check the keepers who in some 
parts of Scotland are simply shooting down everything, 
even the harmless and pleasant little water-ousel. 


Nobody in his senses can place the interests of grouse 
against the interests of sheep, nor an English shooting 
tenant’s amusement against Dinmont’s liveli- 
hood. 

Many methods have been proposed to extirpate 
the voles, but none seem practicable. Some, indeed 
—e.g. poisoning and making pits—might be of 
practical use, were the areas of ground occupied 
by the mice of smaller dimensions, and if the 
voles would kindly eat the usual phosphorus poison 
prepared for them. But, as we said, this they decline 
todo. One writer to the Scotsman proposes pits, in 
number twelve per acre, as a means of capturing all the 
mice on any farm. One farm in Selkirkshire has an 
acreage of 4,000 acres. Here alone nearly 50,000 pits 
would be necessary, and who would care to embark 
upon such an undertaking? And there are many 
farms infested with the mice of greater extent than 
that quoted. 

To the casual observer the damage done by the 
mice may appear to have been over-rated. The farmer 
is not wont to under-rate his grievances. But any 
one who thinks that he exaggerates the deeds of the 
voles has only to walk over a mouse-stricken farm. 
Let him pull up any tuft of grass which seems to 
be growing. He will find that it is simply lying 
on the ground, and that the roots have been 
devoured. At one farm, high up in Ettrick, near 
where the Cock of Tushielaw bore sway, it is said 
that the sheep are unable to move out of the way 
of the passers-by. A farmer on Aill has spent 300/. 
on breeding and has lost 300 sheep, all through the 
plague of mice. Naturally it is suggested that rents 
should be paid in voles’ heads, for in some districts 
the pasture looks like ploughed land. The naturalist 
ought to interest himself in this sudden apparition of 
a tameless and countless army of mice. The female 
mouse is, apparently, polyandrous—indeed, she has no 
choice. A peculiarity of the breed is the monstrous dis- 
proportion of male tofemalevoles. The shepherds declare 
that in digging up the holes they have hardly ever found 
female mice, and on two large mouse-ridden farms 
only two young female mice have been discovered. The 
water-rat has only one female in each litter; the vole 
does not appear to rejoice in more than one daughter 
to a hundred litters; yet, on reflection, this view may 
seem exaggerated. But how are we to account for the 
fertility of the creature and for the accompanying 
absence of the fair sex ? 

The ancients represented APpoLLo, Horus in Egypt, 
and the Japanese God of Abundance, each with a field- 
mouse or rat at his feet. But voles do not mean abun- 
dance, but the reverse ; and it is possible that the sun- 
god, like APOLLO SMINTHEUS, was expected to kill mice, 
not to encourage them. Some such deity is much 
needed on the Border. And in Thessaly, where mice 
are ravaging Tempe, Professor LOrrLER has gone thither 
with a new method of destruction, which, if successful, 
may be tried in Scotland. 


THE WIREPULLERS’ TREAT. 


T was a happy and kindly idea of Mr. ARNOLD 
to invite Dr. ScuNapHoRsT and his 

boys to a school-feast at the Hotel Métropole, and to 
engage an eminent public entertainer to amuse them. 
There is no doubt that both preceptor and pupils de- 
serve the treat ; and, indeed, we have a somewhat un- 
easy feeling that it is better deserved by them than it 
is by the master and scholars of the rival establishment 
over the way. Mr. Mor ey’s guests, from their chief 
and coryphzus downward, are all remarkable for their 
industry ; and wirepulling, like everything else, is doubt- 
less an occupation to which, as to another, the adage 
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about all work and no play applies. If the Liberal 
secretaries and agents of the Liberal Federation 
throughout England did not get an occasional outing, 
the brightness of their intelligence might suffer, and 
they would, perhaps, lose the clarity of their 
present ideas on the subject of Mr. GLapsTone’s 
forthcoming scheme of Home Rule. As to Mr. 
ScuNnapDHoRsT, the burden of his responsibilities is so 
great that, without some relief of this kind, he would 
probably sink under it. Mr. Morey described him 
as the “ MoLTKE of political warfare,” and Sir WILLIAM 
Harcourt added details to the picture. It used to be 
said, he observed, of “that great warrior MOLTKE” 
that, when a war was declared, all that the Chief of 
the Staff had to say was “Bring me down such and 
“such a portfolio”; and Sir WiLuiam added that he 
was speaking, he thought, “ in the presence of officers 
“‘ who all had their portfolios under their arms.” It isa 
bold and striking conception this of the three hundred 
Gladstonian wirepullers standing, as it were, at atten- 
tion, and awaiting Mr. ScanapHorst’s word of com- 
mand—*“ Port” folios! ‘“ Present” Newcastle pro- 
gramme! So far all is plain enough ; the difficulty is 
as to what is to follow the word “ carry.” 


Sir WiLL1am Harcourt, however, was not invited to 
the luncheon at the Hotel Métropole to strike a 
Tyrtzan strain of this description. His mission was 
not to arouse, but to amuse; to “ ‘liven up” the 
secretaries and agents a bit, and to send them home 
to their offices exhilarated by the memories of their 
happy day in London, and repeating to each other the 
jokes which had been so abundantly cracked for their 
behoof by the famous “ funny man” of the Gladstonian 
party. So Sir WILLIAM, after a few preliminary remarks 
in his serious vein, began drolling his broadest at the ex- 
pense of Mr. CHAMBERLAIN and the Duke of DEVONSHIRE 
and Colonel SauNDERSON and Sir Henry JaMEs. He said 
that it “ would be an interesting spectacle” to see the 
Duke taking command of an army on the Boyne in the 
name of his ancestors; that he could imagine Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN as the advocate of the Quaker method of 
passive resistance in a straight-cut coat and broad- 
brimmed hat (which, he should have explained to the 
boys, is the traditional dress of the Quaker); that he 
could not fancy Colonel SauNDERSON in that costume, 
but rather pictured him “armed with the helmet of 
“* MAMBRINO,” and his rebellion as “ending in a cabbage- 
“ garden” ; and that when his audience “heard any talk 
“ of Ulster resistance, they should administer a dose of 
“ JaMEs’s Powder, which will act as an admirable 
“ febrifuge.” And then, after an allusion to a “raw 
** head and bloody bones and a hollow turnip with a 
“ rushlight in it,” he apparently recollected the warn- 
ing given to the American humourist against being “ as 
“ funny ashe could,” and gavetheaching sides of the secre- 
taries and agents a much-needed rest. Both entertainer 
and entertained appear to have felt that this was 
enough for one afternoon. ‘ JaMEs’s Powder,” Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN in the Quaker dress, Colonel SauNDERSON 
in MamsrINo’s helmet, the rushlight.in the chestnut— 
we mean the turnip, the rebellion in the cabbage- 
garden: here be waggeries indeed. With a stock of 
funniments like these, a provincial Gladstonian wire- 
puller, look you, may amuse his family, and be himself 
in great request at evening parties, for many a day to 
come. 

But this inimitable performer appeals to all tastes, 
and, as we have pointed out, before proceeding to tickle 
the agents and secretaries of Liberal Federations, he 
had provided excellent amusement for his adversaries 
in the serious remarks above referred to. Many great 
comedians have produced their most laughable effect by 
the gravity with which they utter patent absurdities, and 
Sir WiLL1aM Harcourt is never more diverting than 
when, with an air of imperturbable gravity, he delivers 


himself of rotund sentences about the “ principles,” the 
“convictions,” and so forth, of the salvation-finders 
of 1886. It is true, he says, that “there were many 
“ deserters” from the Liberal party in that year— 
deserters of high position and great influence in the 
party. The military term “ deserters” is admirably 
chosen for its ironical suggestions. Even so might 
CHURCHILL have spoken of the soldiers whom he left 
behind him at Salisbury when he exchanged the head- 
quarters of James II. for those of WiLLiaM. Mr. 
GLADSTONE went over—almost “in a night,” like that 
famous “ Jack o’ Both Sides ”—from the stronghold of 
the Union to the camp of Mr. PaRNELL, and no doubt 
all those who, like Lord Hartinaton and his Liberal- 
Unionist allies, refused to accompany him are, from the 

int of view of himself and his staff, “ deserters.” 
But that kind of desertion which consists in deserting 
a deserter does somewhat differ, it must be admitted, 
from ordinary examples of this grave military offence ; 
and Sir WILLIAM Harcourt’s peculiar humour is well 
shown in his pretended identification of one with the 
other. And if we imagine the renegades who changed 
sides with CHURCHILL going on to utter the proud 
boast that the men who refused to imitate them “ never 
“ shook their convictions, never shook the loyalty of the 
“ party to the principles on which it was founded, and 
“ to the chief to which it was faithful,” we shall then 
for the first time appreciate the full subtlety of the 
refined irony with which Sir W1LL1AM was pleased to 
entertain his adversaries before he fell to clowning for 
the amuseu ont of his friends. 


After the wirepullers the pupp—well, let us say, 
the ingeniously constructed pieces of mechanism at 
the end of the wires; and let this be a sufficient 
introduction to the subject of the dinner at which 
the other Mr. Mor ey was entertained by the “ Lon- 
“don Liberal and Radical members and candidates.” 
Mr. Morey does not, as we know, profess to amuse ; 
he instructs ; and his speech of the other night was 
full of instruction, and that not only as to what 
should be thought of public affairs. Naturally he was 
great on “the needs of London,” and spoke with con- 
scious pride of his having voted that afternoon in the 
House of Commons for a Bill which would have enabled 
public bodies to secure the “ unearned increment” in 
the value of land; and which we assume that Mr. 
Mor.LEY—who, whatever else we may say of him, is un- 
deniably a just man—would have been prepared, had 
it passed, to supplement with another measure render- 
ing it obligatory on public bodies to compensate land- 
owners for the undeserved decrement in tke value of 
their property. His advocacy of the former Bill 
would perhaps have been more impressive if it had not 
been so closely preceded by a debate in which the 
would-be-unearned-increment-lifters got a good deal 
the worst of the argument; and it was not so effec- 
tively fortified as he seemed to think by the quotation 
from Mr. MILL, who is believed to have considerably 
qualified the confidence of his expressed opinion on 
this question before the end of his career. There was, 
perhaps, too, a little impudence in Mr. Mor.ey’s frank 
exclamation of relief at the withdrawal of Mr. BLANE’s 
motion. Surely it would have been more politic to 
disguise a display of feeling which, if Mr. MorLey’s 
chief had any avowable Irish policy to propound at all, 
would have been one of disappointment rather than 
relief. If, moreover, as appears very likely, the motion 
has only been removed from the notice-paper in order 
to be replaced thereon hereafter in a more. embarrassing 
shape, then the jubilations of the Gladstonians at what 
is but a temporary respite are decidedly premature. 
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THE EASTBOURNE ACT. 


HE apologetic little speech in which Sir Henry 
|. JAMES announced that the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee had found the preamble of the Eastbourne Act 
proved will not remove the dislike felt to the measure 
by those who look upon it as a concession to fanatical 
violence. “The Committee,” said the Chairman, “ in 
“ coming to this conclusion have in no way been in- 
“ fluenced in the direction of their decision by the fact 
“ that the law has been broken by those who, in viola- 
* tion of Section 169 of the Eastbourne Improvement 
** Act, have continued to play music whilst walking in 
‘“ procession on Sundays; and the Committee desire 
“me to express their strong and unanimous con- 
“demnation of such breach of the law.” When a 
Parliamentary Committee feel constrained to protest 
that they have not been influenced by a grossly im- 
proper consideration, it is difficult not to suspect 
that they are secretly conscious that the line they 
have taken has given some ground for the accusation. 
If this is the private conviction of the Committee, it 
has certainly not been reached without cause. From 
the passage of Sir Henry JaMes’s speech which imme- 
diately follows it appears that the Committee, finding 
itself called upon to deal with the “ sad state of things 
“* now existing in the town,” have “come to the con- 
* clusion that, if the law remains as it is, the evil to 
“ be dealt with will still exist.” We confess ourselves 
quite unable to attach any meaning to this second 
passage which makes it possible to believe that the 
Committee have not been influenced in the direction 
of their decision by those breaches of the law which 
they condemn. 

If the evil will still exist, it is manifestly because 
certain persons will continue to commit breaches of the 
law. The Committee might properly be influenced by 
this consideration to recommend that the law should 
be strengthened and sharper penalties provided for 
the *breach of it. When, however, they are found 
recommending that the law should be modified in 
a sense agreeable to the very persons who have 
been guilty of defying it, we can understand that 
they found themselves under the necessity of making 
an ‘apology. This is what has happened. The 
Committee have decided that Section 169 of the East- 
bourne Improvement Act must be repealed, and the 
maintenance of order entrusted to bye-laws approved 
by the Home Office. Sir Henry James and his col- 
leagues do not explain the grounds for their con- 
fidence that a bye-law will do what Section 169 could 
not do. It is manifestly always in the power of the 
Salvation Army to show that “the evil still exists.” 
If Mr. Boota’s association continues to assert religious 
freedom in its well-known way, the ordinary law will, 
on Sir Henry JAMes’s principles, stand condemned. 
The grounds on which he condemns the Eastbourne 
Improvement Bill amount to only this, that the 
Salvation Army is resolved to defy it; but if their 
condemnation is to be the measure, why apply the 
test. only to one section of one Act? The Salvation 
Army might on these principles claim the right to 
testify with their bands in the parish church. It is 
true that we have Mr. BraMweLL Boorn’s kind 
assurance that he will respect whatever he chooses 
to consider as “in harmony with the general law of 
“the country.” But it is a new doctrine that only 
‘those’ laws are to be respected which a noisy religious 
- section is pleased to approve of as being “ in harmony 
withthe general law.” 

This, however, is the doctrine which, not without 
‘some lingering eepge of shame, has been accepted by 
Parliamentazy Committee. They can have been 
'"wuideédl by no other rule in their intercourse with Mr. 
Boots. Since the leaders of the Hyde Park demon- 


stration drew tears, not of iron, down the cheek of 
Mr. WALPOLE, no agitator has been treated with such 
scandalous weakness. On the showing of the Com- 
mitteemen themselves, the wire-pullers of the Salvation 
Army have been, directly or indirectly, responsible for 
breaches of the law which call for “‘strong and unanimous 
“ condemnation.” Yet the Committee deferentially 
ask Mr. BRAMWELL Boots whether he will promise to 
obey the law in future if such and such changes are 
made. If they were not moved to tears, they were 
manifestly moved to vote the preamble when he 
assured them that, on the whole, he thought he would. 
With consistent deference, the Committee did not 
take the liberty of asking Mr. BoorH what he would 
do if the test case were given against him. No doubt 
they took it for granted that he would then proceed to 
measures to show that, as long as the law remained 
unchanged, the evil would still exist. If Mr. BRAMWELL 
Boora had made this answer, we at least should have 
thought none the worse of him, but rather the better, 
since he would have shown the Committee precisely the 
measure of respect to which it is entitled. 


THE YOUNG HOPEFULS. 


T is always unpleasant to speculate on any one’s 
death. It is especially unpleasant to speculate on 
the death of a member of a group of persons of com- 
paratively tender years, who are, as we learn from a 
Gladstonian paper, “ the hope of the future, the young 
“men to whom believing Liberals look.” Yet, until 
the memoirs of Mr. HALDANE are published, which will 
presumably not be till after his decease, or till Mr. 
Asquira takes fresh silk above, or till things terrene 
cease, as the Laureate sings, “to trouble the heart of 
** EpwarD GREY,” we shall probably never know what 
induced this Sacred Three to take up the extra- 
ordinary position which they occupied on Wednesday 
afternoon. We have the most absolute confidence in 
the integrity of Mr. HALDANE; we would go to the 
stake on it that Mr. Asquita is beyond price. 
But in times of less exalted public morality than 
the present, and in persons of less gifts and graces, 
intellectual and moral, our graceless ancestors 
would probably have suspected a huge secret bribe 
from the Duke of WEsTMINSTER to have been put to 
Mr. Havpane’s credit, and a lease at a peppercorn of 
a street in Bloomsbury to have been sent to. Mr. 
Asquith from Woburn. Neither of these learned 
gentlemen will ever earn any fee on any brief so hand- 
somely as both earned the gratitude of the ground- 
landlords of this country on Wednesday. Mr. 
CUNINGHAME GRAHAM, indeed, with his quaint inter- 
sition, “ How about the swindling director?” com- 
pleted the reductio ad absurdum in an unexpectedly 
dramatic manner. But Mr. HaLpaNne and Mr, AsquiTa 
had practically effected that reduction themselves. 
Mr. AsquitH’s admissions in particular had been 
simply astounding in the mouth of a skilled advo- 
cate. But they were perhaps not quite so astounding 
as Mr. HaLDANe’s expositions. 

At the risk of imitating Mr. AsquiTH’s unwisdom, we 
too shall admit that we may possibly misunderstand 
Mr. Hatpane. His proposal may be slightly less pre- 
posterous and slightly less suicidal than he represented 
it as being ; but we cannot be wrong in taking his own 
description of it. According to that description, the . 
County Council was to have the right of scheduling 
any land they may possibly require, having it valued, 
and retaining the option of purchase for twenty years. 
The valuation, however, was only indirectly to govern 
the actual price paid. That price was to be the 


market value at the time of purchase,” minws any 


increment “ ascertained to be due to the movement of - 
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“ population ” between the first valuation and the pur- 
chase. If, therefore, the amount of decrement from 
any cause (including the scheduling of the land) 
brought the actual value below the valuation, we pre- 
sume that the County Council might still make a 
further deduction, if the population had grown mean- 
while, on the plea that the “market value” would 
have been still lower if it had not grown. 


There is no need for any one to lose his temper with 
this wild scheme, for the simple reason that, as any 
one may see, it could not possibly be carried out. It 
must, as a matter of fact, either remain a dead letter 
or be changed into a simple license to the County 
Council to buy whatever lands they liked at a price 
fixed by themselves—a worse kind of purveyance than 
erst our fathers groaned under. In yet other words, it 
would be land nationalization without simplicity, the 
levying of benevolences without pretext of repayment, 
and, lastly, a temptation to jobbery and corruption sur- 
passing everything ever heard of. “I believe,” if we 
may quote the lawyer in Guy Mannering from memory, 
“that So-and-so is as honest as other people; but 
“it is not the old girl’s fault if he does not turn 
“out a rogue.” We believe County Councils to be, 
despite some ugly symptoms, as honest as other people ; 
but it is not Mr. Hapane’s fault if they do not 
turn out arrant thieves. But we might make the 
young Makce.ii of the Liberal party a present of 
this chance, of the awkward wording of their Bill 
and speeches, and of everything else except the 
hopelessly and ruinously unpractical character. of 
their scheme. We might forbear to remind them 
that no one has ever succeeded in making out the 
slightest real difference between property in land and 
property in anything else, and that it is absolutely 
impossible to draw more consequence from the fact 
that land, let us say, on the Great Southern Railway, 
was worth so many scores of pounds twenty years ago, 
and is now worth so many hundreds, than from the 
other fact that the shares of the Great Southern Rail- 
way itself were then worth sixty pounds and are now 
worth a hundred and sixty. We will not even suggest 
the possibility of an enterprising Council scheduling 
its whole district. But, supposing that by some miracle 
of effort and honesty the scheme were got to work 
for a time, it could have no effect except to kill 
the goose—i.e. to lower the rateable value—to paralyse 


improvement, because no man would dream of im- | 


proving when he was constantly liable to ex-_ 
_ publics are totally distinct. 


propriation ; to make property which the Coun- 
cils themselves might have acquired and might 
wish to exchange or get rid of unsaleable, and 
to fatten surveyors, arbitrators, and suchlike folk, at 
the expense alike of the property-owner and the rate- 
payer. We should really like to see the thing tried in 
some vile corpus of a hopelessly Gladstonian district. 
We think we may say that after a few years, if Mr. 
Haupane or Mr. Asquits or Sir GREY were to 
exhibit themselves in the precincts thereof, they would 
not be so much the “ hope of the believing Liberal” 
as the target of the unbelieving ratepayer’s rotten 


eggs. 


THEATRES AND MUSIC-HALLS. 


HE Theatres and Music-Halls Committee are en- 
gaged upon an inquiry that promises to prove 

even more many-sided than most persons interested 
in the subject had anticipated. The regulation of 
these places of entertainment appears to be an ex- 
tremely suggestive theme. Licensing and official con- 
trol naturally predominate in the record of evidence. 
But these important matters are not exhaustive of ‘the 
aspects of interest presented by the witnesses and. an 
- inquiring Committee. The ancient rivalries of theatre 


and hall here assume new forms, or forms that are old and 
familiar. Mr. MERCER SIMPSON, representing an Asso- 
ciation of Managers of Provincial Theatres, very strongly 
objected to the performance in music-halls of what 
are known as “ dramatic sketches.” He described these 
examples of dramatic art as plays “ cut down,” or plays 
* buffooned,” and he named one of the oldest music- 
halls in London as actually, he believed, producing at 
the present time a specimen of the cut-down play. But 
the proprietor of this establishment deposed that 
theatres were helpful to music-halls. After a long 
evening of the legitimate drama there were insatiable 
folk, lovers of the variety which Mr. ARTHUR SYMONS 
eloquently commends, who adjourned to the music-ha!! 
—not, we trust, at the hour the “ buffooned” play is 
due. The witness was extremely friendly to the 
theatre. He was well assured that the music-hall 
sketch created and fostered a taste for the more 
elaborate productions of the theatrical stage. ‘This 
generous view, however, appears to be, like most 
generous views, peculiar, and not general. There are 
no signs of reciprocity from the other side. No grate- 
ful manager came forward to speak of an eager crowd 
nightly impelled to his theatre by the performance of 
a music-hall sketch. That were, indeed, a sign of a 
regenerate public taste which should cause theatrical 
managers to bless the buffooned play. 


The advocate of a “free” music-hall adopts a very 
friendly attitude towards the theatre. Give us, hie 
would say, full license in the production of plays, and 
give the theatrical manager the option of introducing 
smoking and drinking in the theatre. There is something 
of the Liberationist in this plea for freedom and equality. 
Neither the public nor the managers of theatres de- 
sire such freedom. If the opening and reading of a 
newspaper in the stalls is sufficient to imperil a per- 
formance, as “a distinguished actor” is reported by a 
witness to have observed, the hopelessness of acting in 
a theatre where drinking and smoking are tolerate: 
needs no demonstration. The truth is, nothing is to 
be gained by any attempt to assimilate the theatre and 
the music-hall, or to break down the very decided 
barriers that 
entertainment. The witness who informed the Com- 
mittee that the audiences of theatres and music-hal!s 
were “not entirely different,” was, no doubt, an 
accurate witness. But the statement does not affect 
the fact that there is a public of playgoers, and there 
is another public of music-hall patrons; and these 
No observing person, how- 
ever, imagines that the one style of entertainment 
does not allure some stray revellers from the other. 
To this extent the happy influence of the buffooned 
play may be admitted. But the great world of play- 
goers is, for the most part, profoundly indifferent to 
the music-hall stage, and there is no reason for sup- 
posing it will not remain so, Even if the music-hall 
of the future should be ennobled by a fully-licensed 
stage, the result would be that we should have two 
well-defined kinds of theatre. Probably a certain 
number of existing theatres would:be absorbed in the 
music-hall type of theatre. The remaining half a 
dozen or so would continue to attract the public of 
staunch playgoers, and benefit by the change. 


AMATEUR CABINET-MAKING. 


IR JAMES MACKINTOSHnarrates a curious effect 
which the reading, in ‘his boyhood, of Ecnanp’s 
Roman History had upon himi: It led him into 
what he calls the ridiculous habjt.of making believe to 
himself that he was the Emperor of Constantinople. 
In that character he used to, spend hours of the day in 
bestowing offices and emoluments upon his friends, and 


separate their respective spheres of 
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in proscribing and otherwise punishing his enemies. 
He persisted in the practice, he says, through the 
leisure moments of months and years; and, in fact, 
never altogether left it off. To the end of his life he 
continued in secret to act the part of the Emperor of 
Constantinople, or some other scarcely less remote from 
the sphere of practical politics. On the whole, he may 
have been as happy in the attainment himself and the 
bestowal on others of imaginary dignities as if he had 
actually swayed the rod of empire. The correspondence 
which Mr. Toots, when he had attained to the safe 
isolation of a desk to himself at Dr. BLIMBER’s, carried 
on in school hours with the Duke of WELLINGTON and 
other illustrious contemporaries is another instance of 
the same propensity. Just now we have examples of 
it which do not shrink from publicity. Writers in 
magazines and newspapers are not infrequent just now 
who play at being Mr. GLapsTonE. Parliament has 
been dissolved, and they have won the general election 
by an overwhelming majority. They have been sent 
for to Windsor, have received the QUEEN’s commission 
to form an administration, and have kissed hands on 
their own appointment as First Lord of the Treasury. 
They are busily engaged in constructing the Cabinet, 
an operation which is viewed with much anxiety by the 
subjects of their choice. These political MACKINTOSHES 
or TooTsEs have a much easier task to perform than 
will engage the real Mr. GLapsToNE, if, as he and they 
sanguinely believe, he is destined to be for a fourth time 
Prime Minister of England. They have no importunate 
suitors to reject, no ambitious pretensions which have 
seated themselves in the first places in the Cabinet to 
mortify with the bidding “Friend, go down lower.” 
Everything works smoothly. 


Real cabinet-making is, however, a very different 
thing from amateur cabinet-making, as Mr. GLADSTONE, 
who has already formed three administrations, is well 
aware. If it.were only a question of taking in, the 
difficulty would be slight. But the problem of taking 
in involves the more painful task of leaving out. There 
is a fierce struggle for existence before the selection of 
the fittest is determined, and every one who presses on 
to success does so over the body of several prostrate 
comrades. The fidelity which the members of Mr. 
GLADSTONE’S most recent administration are manifest- 
ing to him now is so eager and earnest as to be almost 
obtrusive in its enthusiasm. They will never desert 
Mr. Micawser. They are resolved to be trve to him 
to the last, and to do their duty to their chief and to the 
country in any post towhich he may think fit to call them. 
At the same time, they are not without a sense, half- 
humorous, half-compassionate, of the undue pretensions 
of some of their best friends. The delusion of poor 
Lord So-and-so, who thinks that he is to be in the 
next Cabinet, and of dear Mr. This, or Sir the Other, 
who does not see that he is out of the question, is 
really, we hear it said, pitiable. Mr. GLADSTONE, who 
is a master of woodcraft, has his axe sharpened, ready 
to be laid to the roots of many a political tree, uncon- 
scious that it is marked to come down. There are two 
rival classes whose claims it will be difficult to adjust. 
There are those who in WALPOLE’s time would have 
been called the “ Boys,” and there are those whom the 
“ Boys” consider worn-out veterans, to whom the newly- 
adopted Civil Service rule should be applied. Mr. 
CHILDERS has resigned the place which he might have 
filled, as considerately as Sir WILLIAM Harcourt the 
other day gave up the time which he might have 
occupied in the now abandoned debate on Mr. BLaNeE’s 
motion to whoever might want it. Mr. STANSFELD was — 
merely picked up by Mr. GLADSTONE to meet an occasion, 
has been used, and is already thrown away. It is sug- | 

ted that Mr. MUNDELLA might be content with a 
rage, being admirably suited to the House of Lords, 


and being a little too lofty for the rough democracy of the 


Commons. These are, perhaps, the extremest cases. Pro- 
bably Mr. GLADSTONE would be content simply to call to- 
gether the members of his Cabinet of 1886. That would 
save him a good deal of labour in selection, which he 
would like to be spared. But it is quite certain that 
the younger members of his party would not acquiesce 
in a mere restoration of “ the old lot.” They have shown 
a disposition in the present House to mutinous self- 
assertion, and in a new House in which their claims 
were neglected the mutinous tendency would break into 
open revolt. Then there are half a dozen peers to be 
provided for. A considerable weeding out or compul- 
sory retirement of politicians conscious of unexhausted 
powers to serve the State is, we fear, inevitable. The 
only way of sparing Mr. GLApsTONE the painful task of 
selection and rejection is by withholding from him the 
Parliamentary majority which would impose it on him. 


APRIL FOLLIES. 


ti sensations of the Seven Sleepers of Ephesus or 
those of the Sleeping Beauty when aroused to a world 
a hundred years older must have been feeble when compared 
with the emotions of surprise and bewilderment that visit 
a person who has been hibernating for many months in the 
country, and is suddenly plunged into the gaudy kaleidoscope 
of Private Views or the Park on a fine Sunday. Not that 
the change is necessarily one that need upset a mind of 
even ordinary strength. There have been occasions in 
which the Polar bear would have felt en pays de con- 
naissance, and the furs and ulsters that are the only ap- 
propriate garments in those high latitudes would have 
also asserted their supremacy in these lower ones. There 
likewise have been times when the Fates with the woof and 
the scissors who send forth their fiats from the ateliers of 
Paris waxed dull and uninventive, and the woman from 
remote parts who could boast that her love of amusement 
exceeded her personal vanity would find herself in April as 
regards the “cut” of her clothes only a little behind her 
sisters to whom she bid farewell in the fogs of November. 

But this year there has been a violent revolution among 
the forces of art. Anarchists have worked havoc among 
the wardrobes that have been so carefully laid up in lavender 
for “ next season’s” wear. There has been no gentle gliding 
from one mode to another which renders it possible for 
women to “finish out” (as they say) their old garments 
without rendering themselves conspicuous objects in city 
streets. No. The change has been sudden and complete, 
and no lady who respects herself can even contemplate with 
serenity the dresses and bonnets that were a joy to her soul 
six months ago. The half-length, tight-fitting jackets, which 
tailors endeavoured vainly to persuade their few independent- 
minded customers were “smart,” have disappeared entirely 
in favour of huge shapeless coverings which are more like 
the discarded husk of a butterfly than the jacket whose 
name they have basely stolen. Yet, even in the face of 
these monstrosities, which suggest (as a gentleman once 
said of the clothes of a celebrated “authoress”) that they had 
been made by the carpenter, it is beautiful to see how the 
ingenuity of the purveyor rises to the occasion, “They 
look equally well,” he exclaims, “on slight figures or on 
stout ones.” If he had observed that they looked equally 
ili he would have been nearer the mark, and he might have 
added with truth that, as there are some women who never 
look well in anything, it does not matter a straw what they 
wear. Let us pass on as hastily as possible, with only a 
sigh of pity for the poor misguided creatures who, quite 
at the end of the winter, have rushed recklessly into a 
fashion that is not only ugly, but will shortly become com- 
mon, and then disappear from the byeways of society. 

But it was not only seamless and sacque-backed jackets 
which rendered the thought of London life alarming to the 
humble dweller in a “ far country.” Whispers began to cir- 
culate among those who love to be on the top of the wave, and 
to rise from the depths of comparative obscurity 


| not, like Venus Anadyomene, in their own beauty, but in the 


quips and cranks provided for them by the dread tribunal 
of Paris. War-cry bonnets were darkly hinted at—bonnets 
that is, in which it would be as impossible to listen to a 
tender secret as if we were clad in the helms and “ side- 
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pieces” of our forefathers; bonnets with “curtains” to 
them, tickling down the female neck; bonnets (worse than 
all!) with broad stiff strings tied in a bow, and so long in 
the front that it required many days’ bed-room practice to 
avoid falling over them. But the horrors of these pre- 
dictions were not destined to be fulfilled. True, an effort was 
made among the French autocrats to introduce these most 
uncomfortable articles of attire; but their reign lasted no 
longer than that of a Chili Ministry, and in fourteen days 
the hopeless struggle was abandoned completely. 

What, then, must have been the effect of the brilliant 
shows of this brilliant weather on the minds of the many 
Sleeping Beauties of the North who have come to town 
after spending their winter imprisoned by frequent snow- 
storms, and rendered immovable by the thoughts of draughty 
junctions, long waits, and longer journeys? They must be 
pardoned, poor creatures, if their balance suddenly gives 
way, and they rush into all the excesses which the milliners 
and dressmakers of this season of grace have placed within 
their reach. Their sense of colour—if they have ever been 

of that rarest of all gifts—is lost or buried for 

lack of education. In the distant solitudes they inhabit 

there has not even been an afternoon y to break the 

monotony of browns and navy-blues with which they are 

surrounded ; while the dinners at rare intervals render the 

purchase of new gowns an obvious naughtiness, and the 

icipator is tempted to wish that they were all bound to 

go, clad, like the nurses, in a uniform of black and white ; 
so tired does every one get of every one else’s clothes. 

Think, then, of the rapture afforded to the female 
recluse by such an exhibition as that of last week. And when 
we say “exhibition” we are not referring at this moment 
to the pictures; for the simple reason that none of the 
ladies present had time to look at them, they were so busy 
looking at each other. For it is a sad mistake to sup 
that ladies dress for men—or at men. If they did their 
garments would be very different from what they are, and 
the same fashion would remain in for fifty years at a time. 
Their dresses would fit—in that a man is quite as particular 
as any woman—and they would most likely be numerous ; 
for the greater number of men have a curious dislike to 
seeing their wives frequently in the same gowns; but they 
would be simply made, and no mixture of colours would be 
tolerated. There would be no puffings or slashings, or humpy 
sleeves, or deformed backs; but they would always be very 
neat, for men have a rooted objection to untidiness, in spite 
of their strange idea that women’s clothes are held together 
by thousands of pins. A man at the Private Views of last 
week would have felt indeed that he was eating sour grapes, 
so crude were the mixtures offered for the delectation of his 
eye. He doubted his own sanity as he gazed on a dress of 
dark blue with sleeves and shirtof bright marigold, brightened 
up by some scarlet flowers in the blue hat. Turning hastily 
round to obtain relief, he was confronted with a flowing cloak 
of the palest lilac silk trimmed with gold, and studded over 
with purple jewels, large and beautiful enough to have formed 
part of Aladdin’s early spoils. Hats bristled with every 
colour and description of flower worn all at once, and with 
no special reference to the garment underneath, whose 
identity was not always easy to ascertain. Was the lo: 
flowing garment hanging from the shoulders, and Soma 
lightly on by two pieces of crossed ribbon, a dress or a 
cloak? No man can tell; possibly, even, no woman. It 
was not necessarily ungraceful, but it was emphatically odd, 
and to be odd nowadays is to be chic, or fesch, as they say 
in Vienna. “Look at me, look at me,” is the ery of the 
raiment that prevails in the spring of 1892; “abuse me if 
= will, if you must, but in any case look at me.” And 

we must, even if we know that that way madness lies. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


LTHOUGH second-rate painting must be considered 

a good and useful thing, we admit it to be wearisome 

in bulk, and cannot help counting the success of the 
Academy by the two or three great achievements of the 
year. This may be a superficial way of judging ; but it is 
the only one possible at first, and it condemns the present 
Academy. This time the decent inevitable mediocrity of 
the show is topped by little that is great or even con- 
spicuously clever. — diffidently, on a first impression, 
we would say that there is probably no painting so natural, 


touching, and dignified as Mr. Onslow Ford’s “ Shelley 
“ Memorial” (2002) in the section of sculpture. This 
monument is not eccentric nor unusual in general design ; 
it commands attention by a more complete elegance than 
Mr. Ford has yet attained, by a deep sentiment that is 
apart from gesture or contortion, and seems rather to 
rvade the figures in that sensitive modelling which is the 
dwriting of genuine emotion. Do we call this work 
of graceful proportion and natural feeling classic or 
romantic? It is of little import. If, with most of the 
sculpture of to-day, it must be called romantic, yet the 
term classic may be applied to it with more critical reason 
than to the older revivals of Greek sculpture. In fact, 
the Shelley is monumental in scope and character, while 
free from the formalities of routine or the bombast of 
cheap Renaissance ornament. Its note is modern without 
being aggressive; and, as is usual in Mr. Ford’s work, 
variety of colour very happily co-operates with structural 
design. 
=) painting, artists seem afraid of the monumental, of the 
large canvas with a grand treatment of the figure. We 
have less of it this year than ever. The President, Messrs. 
Watts, Orchardson, Poynter, Richmond, Goodall, Solomon, 
Calderon, Dicksee, Burne-Jones, Waterhouse, Prinsep, 
Wells, Yeames, Collier, Hacker, Normand, and Mrs. 
Normand might all be expected, as well as some others, to 
show a big figure-picture at Burlington House. It is 
fortunate, however, that some have abstained. Sir 
Frederick, as usual, keeps up his tradition with never- 
tiring invention. Both of his large pictures are round. 
“ And the sea gave up the dead which were in it” (115) 
fails to reach the standard of the President’s work, either 
in colour or composition. Sir Frederick Leighten’s colour 
is the side of his art on which there is most difference 
of opinion. A matter of taste, at least in decorative 
work, colour is scarcely open to criticism, if only it is broad 
enough in distribution to affect the entire work. Sir 
Frederick’s colour here is organized for the whole field of 
the picture; it is a consistent scheme proportioned to the 
size of the canvas. Yet most people find the scheme un- 
pleasant. It is difficult to say whether these colours would 
be disagreeable were they jumbled together to represent 
nothing. Used to represent a certain scene, they fail to 
satisfy one’s feelings on the subject. One carries away an 
impression of sickly green figures, of water, skies, surround- 
ings, in which there is no force, no depth, no mystery, no 
touch of conviction. A certain stiffness about the figures 
and the composition generally adds to the faults of the 
picture. This is to be regretted the more that Sir Frederick 
Leighton has adopted a bolder manner here ; especially in 
his comparatively broad treatment of draperies. “The 
Garden of the Hesperides” (204) is very different. The 
space is admirably filled; in fact, this is one of the best 
compositions out of the many ideal arrangements that this 
artist has imagined. The beauty of the thing is so patent, 
that it gives a thrill of satisfaction at first sight. Then, 
after closer looking, it is impossible, in these days of natu- 
ralism, not to think what the motif might be with a modern 
half-decorative, half-realistic treatment, which would give 
us a sentiment of coolness, freshness, and space, a sug- 
gestion of mystery in the trees and shadows, of light on the 
sea, of air in the sky. One has seen of late, chiefly abroad, 
attempts at a classic-impressionist mixture. It is very 
effective, and promises much, though it has seldom been 
executed with Sir Frederick’s stateliness of manner and 
traditional harmony of composition. However, this is to 
ask Sir Frederick for what is outside his ideal; it is to 
expect from Guido the qualities of Velasquez’s “ Spinners.” 
Accepting, then, this aspect of the decorative work, what can 
we say of the colour? It is infinitely better than that of 
the other picture, and yet to some tastes it will seem bril- 
liant and gay rather than rich; pretty doubtless, but 
shallow. There is a brown pinkiness about the deep hole at 
the bottom, a salmon pinkiness about the dresses above it 
that sound the keynote of this bright morbidness. The rich 
the resonant deep notes of low orange, cherry, and allied 
scales seem lacking. Mr. John Collier, who is generally to 
be relied on, has sent no big figure subject ; Mr. Solomon 


| has not been successful this year with his “ Orpheus” (666) ; 


Mr. Dicksee and Mr. Waterhouse have taken somewhat 
new departures on medium-sizéd canvases. Mr. Tadema’s 
“ Kiss” (258) is a very small, though unusually simple — 
beautiful, picture. Work by other figure-painters is 
in size, or at least without pretensions to grandeur of style. 
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So that some of the largest figure-pictures are portraits, 
such as those by Messrs. Herkomer, Collier, and Lavery. 
‘They are of very different merits, and we will speak fully 
of them at another time. Mr. Jacomb Hood, then, stands 
almost alone as regards success in a big treatment of the 
nude. His “Summer” (219) shows a nymph standing by a 
pool in a wooded stream that flows through a rocky glen. 
She is relieved against the darker side of a huge boulder, and 
a white drapery thrown on the rock prevents her legs from 
being too prominently detached. She is further enveloped 
in the atmosphere of the picture by a wise insistence on air, 
reflections, gleams of light through the trees, &c., and by 
the breadth and scenic effect with which the lighting of all 
accessories is treated. In preference to prying research 
into local markings of twigs, mosses, leaves, and lichens, 
Mr. Hood has studied the effect of coolness and shimmer 
which summer light under woods spreads over landscape 
and figure. This picture is a good example of modern work 
of an unexaggerated kind. 

A simplicity of aspect, a balance between tranquillity and 
interest, are some of the wsthetic distinctions of the newer 
schools. To keep the interest inside a narrow angle of 
vision ; to seek an impression of colour from the whole field 
of sight ; to define objects with the modesty of nature ; to 
employ breadth so that the larger shapes of things may be 
more evident than the smaller—these are some of the prin- 
ciples of execution of our day. The older English schools 
of the century differ greatly from the later movements in 
theory as well as in practice. It is hardly to be hoped 
that men can hang pictures that they dislike, or do justice 
to distinctions of fairly good and very gvod in an art 
which seems to them based on false principles. But the 
present Hanging Committee has been very generous, if not 
always discerning enough, in its treatment of the younger 
men. One cannot speak with assurance of the utterly 
skied. But to all appearance the upper regions of the 
Academy walls are well worth looking at. What is 
certain is, that there is some quite shoddy modern French 
revival stuff on the line—pictures that might change 
ag advantageously with canvases from the top row. 

iss Ethel Wright has two good-sized works in excellent 

laces on the line, a Portrait (65), and “ Bonjour, Pierrot” 
1024). She hardly deserves this double deal of luck when 

r. Lavery, Mr. Collier, and Mr. Furse (with, perhaps, the 
best portrait in the show, “The Vice-Provost of King’s 
College,” 593), are uphigher. Surely “ Miss Mia Edwards” 
(41), by Mr. Arnesby Brown, in the same room with Miss 
Wright's portrait, better deserves the line; yet it is near the 
roof. Mr. James Charles's “ Benjamin Smith, Esq.” (253), is 
still higher, yet it seems a powerful work, and full of char- 
acter. We will not speak here of the excellent landscapes to 
be seen, or not to be seen, up aloft. It is sufficient to say that 
“ Bonjour, Pierrot,” is not a good example of its class. In 
the grass, lamp, wall, and easy accessories you find the 
square combed-out touch and the professional emptiness 
that signify broad handling; but the execution breaks 
down in the difficult places. ‘The reliefs of the figure and 
the construction of the dog are poor and unsatisfactory in 
the extreme. The Portrait (65) is no better executed. 
The dress is an unpleasant pool of ink, streaked arbitrarily 
with a showy flick of blue in false relation. The modelling 
is poor; broad, indeed, but for all that bringing out little 
or no structure. The face, and neck, and hands are without 
any form except that of pulpy roundness; the colour is a 
meaningless brown pink that shows no action of light on 
the surfaces. Mr. Hacker’s work is, of course, superior to 
this; for he has poetry in him, and an excellent compre- 
hension of picture-making ; his faults, however, lie in the 
same direction. His “Syrinx” (344), and his‘ Annunciation” 
(901), both centres on the line, are flimsy and deceptive in 

eir workmanship, in spite of pleasant colour, elegant 
arrangement, and broad artistic aspect. Mr. Hacker has 
not improved on his “Hypatia” of a past Grosvenor. 
Miss Ethel Wright is evidently a person with gifts; she, 
too, has some sense of picture-making, but she should take 
warning by Mr. Hacker. . It is very difficult to improve 
when one thinks more of manner than of matter. There 
is comfort, however, in the fact that all these pictures 
should be thus elegant of aspect and superficially pleasing. 
It says something for the convention that is growing up 
out of modern attempts to see largely. But the placing of 
ow conmen isa ~ to the serious work of the school. 

8 long as the world lives, a -Raphaelite picture 
will be more interesting than 


As we have said, this Academy is distinguished by a good 
average, rather than by many exceptions that are striking. 
This forces one into invidious selection of works for praise, 
especially in a first article. We must mention here some 
names of men who have decidedly taken a step in advance, 
and we hope to speak more fully of their performance 
later. First, there is Mr. Clausen, whose “ Mowers” (81) 
is one of the rare great things of this year, though small in 
size. Then comes Mr. Stanhope Forbes, who was getting 
dull and mannered. His “ Forging the Anchor” (37) is 
full of gesture and vitality. Amongst others are Messrs. 
Parsons, Corbet, Parton, Gotch, Yeend King, and W. A. 
Rouse 


HOW TO USE THE ANEROID. 


Ww. may safely say that few, if any, mountain-climbers 
have had such varied and extensive experience as Mr. 
Whymper, and accordingly we read with interest what he — 
has to tell us of his views of the trustworthiness of aneroids 
in the work of mountain-levelling. He had convinced him- 
self that a single aneroid was, in ordinary parlance, not to 
be trusted, and accordingly in his outfit for his Andes ex- 
pedition he included no less than eight of these instruments, 
in the hope that some trustworthy results might be obtained 
by the use of one at least out of so many, or by the com- 
pensation of errors between them. 

In the work now before us, which appears as an Appendix 
to the author’s Travels amongst the Great Andes of the 
Equator, we find the account of the disappointment he was 
destined to meet with in this particular, and of his in- 
vestigations, continued over some eleven years, in search of 
the reasons for the vagaries of his instruments, and of the 
laws, if any, which appear to govern their erratic move- 
ments. 

At first starting, we must remark that Mr. Whymper 
has apparently not read the papers on the general subjects 
of aneroids and their defects, which have appeared in 
Germany of late years, and in which several of his results 
have been anticipated—at least, we have not noticed any 
allusion to them. 

The paper begins with comparisons of the aneroids with 
the mercurial barometer in the field, and a table is 
given (at pp. 10-13) in which a series of comparisons is 
given between the means of compensated aneroid readings 
and the mercurial column, reduced to 32°, at stations 
ranging from London to the Equator and the summit of 
Chimborazo, and back again. For such differences of lati- 
tude the correction for the difference in the force of gravity 
should be applied to the readings of the mercurial barometer, 
but not to those of the aneroid. This difference from the 
force of gravity at lat. 45°, the middle latitude, which is 
taken as the standard, is as much as 0'08 in, for readings at 
the Equator. The reader will therefore see that the appli- 
cation of such a correction would produce no inconsiderable 
alteration in the figures, and that its omission is to be 
regretted. 

As regards the behaviour of the aneroids themselves, they 
all had Kew certificates stating that they had been exposed 
in an air-pump to a certain reduction of pressure, say from 
30 to 15 in., and that again pressure had been gradually 
allowed to rise to its original amount. The corrections are 
given for each inch, with falling and rising barometer re- 
spectively. The whole operation is completed in about an 
hour. Now, Mr. Whymper shows that such testing, no 
matter how conscientiously conducted, is of no service for 
actual field-work, except as determining errors of gradua- 
tion. Under no circumstances except that of a balloon 
ascent could an aneroid, in regular servic, be exposed to a 
change of pressure of fifteen inches in half an hour. 

In Mr. Whymper’s experience all the aneroids lost upon 
the mercurial barometer, and in some of the worst cases the 
loss was as much as two inches. No two of the instruments 
agreed together. 

Having had his confidence thus shaken, firstly, in the 
value of the certificates, and, secondly, in the performance of 
the instruments, our author, on his return to England, set 
to work to explain the reasons for the anomalous behaviour 
of aneroids. The experiments have gone on for over ten 
years, and the present report gives their outcome, Roughly 
speaking, this is as follows : 

All aneroids lose on the mercurial barometer when ex- 
posed to reduced pressures ; and, if the diminished pressure 
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be continuously maintained, the loss continues to augment 
for several weeks, and sometimes grows very large. The 
loss is greater in the first week, and in the first day, than in 
bens ay interval of equal duration. When pressure 
is —e.g. by descending a mountain—the recovery 
follows the same rule as the decrease, and is by far most 
active at first. Some aneroids recover more than they lost. 

The index errors are never constant, and require re- 
determination from time to time. As indicated from the 
foregoing, the levels obtained from aneroid readings are 
generally much too high. Errors of 2,000 feet have re- 
sulted in some cases. Occasionally the means of ascending 
and descending readings lead to {fairly accurate results. 

This brief sketch of some of the results is sufficient to 
show the absurdity of trusting to the scales of feet engraved 
upon many aneroids. In order to keep some check on the 
indications of aneroids at high levels, Mr. Whymper re- 
commends that mercury in a bottle and empty barometer 
tubes be taken, so that the traveller may, in camp, fill a 
temporary barometer for himself, and compare his aneroids 
therewith. We can only say that there are not many 
travellers who are likely to perform the delicate operation 
of filling a barometer satisfactorily, with the same degree of 
neat manipulation as our author is able to bestow upon it. 

In conclusion, all scientific men have to thank Mr. 
Whymper for a really useful contribution to our knowledge 
of aneroids and their behaviour, and to hope that the results 
of his painstaking labours will be taken to heart by future 
explorers emulous of outdoing their predecessors. 


THE THEATRES. 


CE such as that of The Fringe of Society 
at the Criterion Theatre amply justifies those critics 
who declaim about the hopeless inferiority of the English 
stage to the stage of France. To do English actors justice, 
occasions on which any legitimate foundation can be dis- 
covered for criticisms of this nature are rare. Our best 
theatres, we hold, are no whit behind those of Paris ; indeed, 
there is a completeness of ensemble at the leading London 
houses which compares most favourably with what is to be 
found across the Channel. No impartial judge would hesitate 
to admit that The Bells with Mr. Henry Irving as Matthias 
has an artistic value and power which are not approached 
by Le Juif Polonais with M. Coquelin as the Burgomaster ; 
and as between Les Petits Oiseaux and A Pair of Spectacles, 
the play and the acting at the Garrick Theatre were both far 
superior to the original. But while at a West-End theatre 
so crude and clumsy a perversion of French comedy is to be 
found as that which Mr. Wyndham is now presenting, a 
very forcible argument is furnished for those who would pro- 
test that the French are your only stage artists. Le Demi- 
Monde is in itself an obnoxious play; for in the encounter 
of wits between M. Olivier de Jalin and La Baronne Suzanne 
d’Ange, the man is far more unscrupulous than the woman 
in the choice of weapons, and, for another thing, he is the last 
man who ought to have used any weapon against her. 
There is, moreover, not the slightest obligation on the part 
of Olivier to interfere and use any endeavour to prevent 
the marriage between Raymond de Nanjac and Suzanne. 
As she says to her ex-lover in the course of her remonstrance 
to him, “Si M. de Nanjac était un vieil ami 4 vous, un 
camarade d’enfance, un frére, passe encore; mais non, vous 
le connaissez depuis huit ou dix jours” ; and surely there is 
an irresistible force in her protest, “ Est-ce bien 4 vous, qui 
avez contribué 4 m’en sale indigne, 4 me fermer la route 
honorable oi je veux entrer?” The whole idea of the play 
is repulsive to English sentiment, and it is inconceivable 
that any considerable section of playgoers can find pleasure 
in the spectacle of a man of the world, cool, cunning, and 
unscrupulous, scheming to destroy the hope of the woman 
he had ence professed to love, simply for a Quixotic regard 
for a new acquaintance. 

At the best, nothing acceptable could be made of Le 
Demi-Monde by an English adapter, for the reason that the 
value of the play lies almost entirely in the brilliance of its 
dialogue, what other value it has arising from the charac- 
terization. Transferred to London, the types are not recog- 
nizable; the dialogue as translated has become paltry. All the 
wit, satire, and cynicism have evaporated; nothing is left but 
the extremely di ble story, carried on to a great extent 
by shadows. M. 


tells us, for instance, why Marcelie | 


is unfortunately placed in the house of her aunt, Mme. de 


Verniéres. She receives questionable guests; they play.” 


cards, and do not play fairly ; the whole atmosphere of the 

place is demoralizing. But what of Lady Carslow, who does 

duty in the English version for the Vicomtesse 1 She, we re- 

peat, is a shadow; there is nothing against her except that. 
she is not rich—a condition of affairs in which very estimable 

people have found themselves—and no adequate motive is 

suggested for the fears of Sir Charles Hartley, the English 

Olivier de Jalin, that evil will befall the girl in her aunt’s 

house. The whole adaptation is a mistake from every 

point of view, but the worst part of it all is the method 

in which Mr. Charles Wyndham treats the character of 

Hartley. His persecution of Mrs. Eve-Allen becomes the 

more gross because his ing is so volatile and light- 

hearted. As for the English Suzanne, her shady past is based 

upon the fact that she has been divorced, having left a 

husband whom she ought never to have married ; but, with . 
the exception of this lapse, her conduct, so far as it appears, . 
has been beyond serious reproach, and it is cruel that 

the door to a purer life with the man who loves her— 

Arthur Cuthbert, an Australian millionaire—should be 

closed against her by the hand of the man—Hartley—who 

had once affected devotion to her. The spectacle of Mr. 

Wyndham going about this business, which is little short of 
tragic, in his familiar light comedy, touch-and-go fashion, be- 

trays an amazing want of taste and appreciation. The actor 

seems to think that this part may be rattled through very much 

in thestylehe adopts when presenting the peccant husband of. 
modern French farce; if for a moment or two he becomes 

somewhat serious, he speedily starts off again on the old 

tack. The contempt one necessarily feels for Olivier de 

Jalin is immeasurably increased for Sir Charles Hartley, 

who carries out his brutal purpose with such perfect cheer- 

fulness. 

The main incidents of the original are preserved—the 
return of Suzanne’s letters by De Jalin, who will not, indeed, 
hand them to Raymond, for “ les lettres d’une femme sont 
sacrées,” and as for showing them, “ Vous me demandez un 
acte impossible, une chose indigne de vous et de moi,” 
Jalin declares; but he will leave them on the table, and 
Raymond may read them if he likes—a miserable evasion 
which surely shuts out Oliver de Jalin from any vestige of 
respect. The episode of the duel in the last act, and that 
other act of baseness—Jalin’s treacherous declaration of 
love for Suzanne—is altered ; here the last resource of the 
unimaginative dramatist, the bringing on of a character to 
listen to what he is not intended to hear, is once more 
utilized. Cuthbert enters while Hartley and Mrs. Eve- 
Allen have their interview, and the Australian is content 
to abandon his intended bride. It is a poor stage trick, 
the poorer because Mrs. Langtry, the Mrs. Eve-Allen, has 
hitherto apparently been at pains to convey the impression 
that she really loves the man who seeks her hand. The 
vulgar struggle between Cuthbert and Mrs. Eve-Allen for the 

ion of the letter she had written to Hartley is carried 
out on the French lines. We can speak with some com- 
mendation of the acting of Mr. Vanderfelt as Cuthbert 
and of Miss Mary Moore as Marion. Of Mr. Cyril Maude 
as the Duke of Mayfair—who has nothing in common with 
the Marquis de Thonnerins—and of Miss Carlotta Addison 
as Lady Carslow, it can only be said that they make the 
most of their very feeble chances. 


THE MURRIETA OOLLECTION. 


A FOREIGNER, accustomed, perhaps, to the noisy pre- 
cincts of the Hétel Drouot, would have cause for 
wonder if his first visit to Christie's were made during 
an important sale like that of last Saturday. The room 
was densely crowded in every part. There was whispered 
criticism now and then, and twice subdued applause. Other- 


‘wise, the loudest sound was that made by the turning of 


the leaf of several hundred catalogues simultaneously. e 
slow, low, but perfectly audible, voice of the auctioneer 
alone broke the silence. Young men sucking their canes 
slept tranquilly while thousands were bid u thousands 

a nod only visible to Mr. Woods. The collection, 
though undoubtedly made up of good materials, was pre; 


eminently one of “dealer's pictures”—so much canvas re- 
é nting so much money, like a bank-note. It might. . 


said. there were hardly ‘any “ speculative lots,” two 
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ictures, in fact, only appearing on their merits—namely, 
sea-piece, described as by W. Shaw, 1881, which 
fetched the modest price of 130 guineas, and a landscape, 
which was the only picture in the sale of an impres- 
sionist character, which went for 60. On the public view 
days there was a constant crowd in the rooms, and members 
of the neighbouring Academy ought to have heard some of 
the invidious comparisons made between their show and 
this one. The comparison was not unjust, as the prices 

roved. The pictures of an outsider, David Cox, took the 
highest place, while the lowest was occupied by those of 
an R.A. recently deceased. It was the same with water- 
colours. The highest price was fetched by another out- 
sider, Copley Fielding, and the lowest bid was for a sketch 
by an Academician. The Fielding was a large “Scottish 
Landscape” in excellent condition, which speedily ran up 
to 1,200 guineas. 

That Cox was to be the hero of the hour was very soon 
apparent. The third and fourth of the water-colours— 
“Going to the Hayfield” and “ Barden Tower”—fetched 
2,159 guineas between them. Amateurs, and especially 
those amateurs who are supposed to know best, are in the 
habit of praising Cox’s water-colours to the disparagement 
of his oil pictures. At Christie's last week we had many 
opportunities of making up our minds on the subject. It 
is a pity Cox gave up the medium in which he excelled. 
None of the qualities, except the dexterity, perhaps, of the 
water-colours are to be seen in the oils. The drawings are 
so remarkable for freshness, simplicity, ease, and especially 
transparency, that we overlook the want of composition, 
the raggedness, and, above all, the dulness of a very limited 
palette. In the pictures there is a good deal of dexterity, 
of rapidity of sight and touch. But the freshness, the 
cleanliness, so to speak, the delicacy, have departed. When, 
therefore, some enthusiast for what he termed the im- 
pressionists—how David Cox would have winced at the 
name—wrote to the Times last week suggesting that the 
“Vale of Clwyd” should be bought for the nation, it was 
impossible not to smile. Yet, as the result showed, the 
gentleman, in as far as he had gauged public opinion, 
was not wrong. The picture, which is an unusually fine 
example, and fairly clean, but which, nevertheless, we should 
be sorry to see in Trafalgar Square at a price over a few 
hundreds, received the honour of one of the auctioneer’s 
rare speeches. He thought a syndicate should be formed 
to buy it for the nation, and suggested that by exhibiting 
it for a time to the public at 1s. the price would soon be 
made up. The bidding began at 1,000 and slowly rose to 
4,000 guineas, when there was a slight round of applause. 
Finally, it was knocked down to a dealer, who is said to 
have bought it for the Corporation of Manchester, at 4,500 
guineas. The rest of the paintings by Cox sold at from 
1,130 to 80 guineas. Perhaps the sum given for the two 
small Nasmyths astonished outsiders most, and, bright and 
solidly painted as they are, we question whether they will 
again bring 1,220/. It was curious to see the great differ- 
ences in the price of Stark’s work, a picture of his Norwich 
period fetching 300/., and a larger landscape in his later 
manner only 46/. When he left his native town and came 
to London he got into the hands of dealers and rapidly 
deteriorated. It is not easy always to be sure of his work, 
as it is said he only signed one picture. 

There was the wreck of what had been a splendid 
Roberts, “The High Altar of Rouen Cathedral,” dis- 
coloured, faded and cracked, worth 1,000/. in its first con- 
dition, but sold now for 400/. The Stanfields did not bring 
what they used to fetch, having gone down in the dealers’ 
market. There were five examples of Mr. Alma Tadema’s 
work. “The Roman Amateur” ran up to 1,300 guineas, 
and the “ Patron of Sculpture” to 1,400 guineas. But the 
“ Jongleur,” the brilliant nude figure of a Nubian tossing 
up eggs, seemed cheap at 810, as did the “ Vespasian” at 
490, and especially the beautiful and still vivid “ Etruscan 
Vase Painters” at 455. “A Roman Amateur Artist” 
went as high as goo guineas. The drawings of Carl Haag 
always go well, and the fine examples in this collection sold 
for prices ing from 235 guineas for a spirited and brilliant 
“ Bedawee Sheykh” to 130 for “Woman and Child on 
a Camel.” Mr. Goodall’s oi] pictures were also five in 
number, three of them Egyptian subjects, but they only 
ranged from “An Arab School,” for 54 guineas, to 
**Calypso,” for 110. The Linnells were not of the first 
quality, but one ran up to 550 guineas, There were four 
examples of Mr. Seymour Lucas’s work. One, “A Whip 


for Van Tromp,” Pepys and his friends at the Admiralty 
criticizing the model of a new ship, sold for 500 guineas. 
The rest went for from 52 to 80. There were some good 
small Turner vignettes which were sold on Monday at - 
moderate prices, the highest, “ Mount Moriah,” being 380 
guineas, and there were several lovely Copley Fieldings, at 
an average of 100 each. The whole sale will probably have 
produced 50,000. 


" MONEY MATTERS. 


the returns compiled by Lloyd's Register of 
Shipping it appears that, during the first quarter of 
the present year, 153 new vessels were launched in the 
United Kingdom, with a gross measurement of 245,450 
tons. Of the total 106 vessels, with a tonnage of 168,954, 
were steam, and 47 were sailing ships, with a measurement 
of 76,796 tons. Eleven steam vessels and 7 sailing, with a 
gross measurement of 5,071 tons, had been previously 
begun, but were not advanced further during the three 
months; and 122 steam-ships and 40 sailing ships, with a 
gross measurement of 187,686 tons, were commenced 
during the quarter. Altogether, excluding war-ships, there 
were 493 vessels, of 843,078 tons, under construction in the 
United Kingdom. 356 of these vessels were steam, and as. 
many as 137 were sailers, the tonnage in the former case 
being 647,753, and in the latter 195,325. Compared with 
the first quarter of last year, there was an increase of 
39,000 tons measurement—taking both sailing and steam- 
ships together—but there was a small falling off in 
steamers, and a small increase in sailing vessels. Compared 
with the last quarter of last year—that is, the quarter 
immediately preceding the one ended with March—there is 
an increase of as much as 50,000 tons in the work under 
construction. Of the total number of 493 vessels under 
construction, 370, with a tonnage of 666,841, are for the 
United Kingdom, and 12, with a tonnage of 16,553, are for 
our Colonies. It is not a little remarkable that the tonnage 
actually under construction is so much larger than 
last year—is larger indeed than at any time since March 
1890—for trade all over the world is notoriously depressed, 
and is likely to continue falling off for some time to come- 
yet. Freights naturally are very low, and there is little 
ground for believing that they will soon rise. Apparently, 
in spite of all this, the competition between shipowners is 
so great that each one fears to allow his rival to get any 
advantage over him in the form of ships of improved 
pattern, and thus they go on adding to the merchant- 
marine of the world even while its employment is falling 
off and the earnings are declining. It would seem, 
however, that a pause is now taking place; for whereas 
at the end of December there were 145 vessels of nearly 
300,000 tons preparing, at the end of March there 
were only 118 vessels of little more than 223,000 tons 
preparing. It is to be hoped that the decline will con- 
tinue, for if new vessels are built at the rate of the past 
few years the depression in the shipping trade must in- 
evitably grow worse. As already said, employment for 
existing ships is scarce, and freights are said to be unprofit- 
able. What, then, will the state of affairs be if the number 
and capacity of our vessels are increased recklessly! No 
doubt the newer and better ships attract to themselves the 
best business; it is the older which feel the competition 
most keenly. 

The rates of interest and discount are falling, and are 
likely to fall further, as gold is pouring into London from 
all parts of the world. Money is being lent from day to 
day at 4 per cent., and for a week at ? per cent., and bills 
are being discounted in the open market at about 1 per 
cent. 

The silver market is very quiet, and the price is 39}}d.. 
per oz., slightly fluctuating every few days. 

Negotiations are going on between the Portuguese 
Government and a group of financial houses in London for 
a loan of 4 millions sterling, and are expected to be 
arranged to the satisfaction of both parties. If so, enough 
of money is to be retained in London to pay the reduced 
interest on the foreign debt for two years. In our opinion, 
the loan ought not to be made, and we trust the public will 
not subscribe. 

The Manchester Chamber of Commerce has voted in 
favour of bi-metallism. ‘The discussion has been protracted 
over three meetings, the opposition being very strong 
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—= 
determined, and many of the leaders being themselves con- 
nected with the Eastern trade. As yet bankers and other 
capitalists have not moved in the opposite direction, for 
they do not believe that anything practical will be done. 


Owing to the extreme cheapness of money, the invest- 
ment demand for good securities is largely increasing, and 
all such securities are advancing in price. As bankers can 
hardly get in the money market as much as they have to 
pay upon deposits, it appears certain that they are investing 
their surplus funds in Consols, so that in about a fortnight 
Consols have risen fully 1 per cent. Guaranteed and Pre- 
ference stocks have likewise risen, and colonial stocks are 
once more coming into favour. Of all investment stocks, of 
course, Consols are the best secured; but they yield at 
— only 2# per cent., and in a few years the interest will 

reduced to 25 per cent. Each individual investor must 
decide for himself whether that is an adequate return. 
Really good guaranteed and Preference stocks are only a 
little inferior to Consols, so far as security is concerned ; 
but the return upon them is also small, and it is for the 
investor to decide whether he prefers absolute security or a 
somewhat higher yield. Colonial stocks a little while ago 
had become discredited, but the scarcity of good securities 
is once more compelling investors to buy them. Up to the 
present, although the Colonial Governments have borrowed 
too much and too rapidly, they have not gone too far; 
they are well able to fulfil what they have contracted 
todo. The danger is that the new demand for the stocks 
may induce the Colonial Governments to begin borrow- 
ing rashly once more; that is a contingency which the 
investor should bear in mind. The ordinary stocks of 
Home Railway Companies are likewise in good demand ; 
in our opinion they are not too dear at present quota- 
tions. As we pointed out last week, it is extremely 
improbable that there will be much fall in them owing to 
the scarcity of good investments, and the abundance and 
cheapness of money. Besides, notwithstanding all the com- 
plaints of bad trade, the traffic returns are keeping up 
wonderfully well. But the investor, as we pointed out last 
week, should bear in mind that the Companies which 
depend upon merchandise and minerals for a very large 
part of their income will be more affected by bad trade 
than the purely passenger lines, and again, that the Com- 
panies which depend upon only one or two important 
industries will be more affected than those which serve 
several industrial districts. There are American railroad 
bonds hardly inferior in security to those stocks to which 
we have already referred, and generally speaking they 
yield a higher interest. But great judgment is required 
in selecting these. One point the investor should always 
bear in mind is that some of the bonds are payable, 
a and interest, in gold—the so-called sterling 

nds—whereas the so-called currency bonds are payable, 

rincipal and interest, in whatever for the time being 

ppens to be the money of the United States. Owing 
to the uncertainty respecting silver, the currency bonds 
are depreciated in comparison with the sterling bonds. We 
do not ourselves believe that, in any circumstances, the 
great American Companies will injure their credit by paying 
in depreciated money ; still, we do not wish to thrust our 
opinion upon the investor, and we call his attention to the 
contingency as one he should carefully consider. There are 
likewise good South American debenture stocks, but here 
again great care and discrimination are required. 

The Turkish Government has appointed a Commission to 
consider the proposal for converting the debt. ‘The present 
debt, not oning the Lottery Bonds, amounts to about 
85 millions sterling nominal, in four different series, having 
different priorities. The proposal is to create one Consoli- 
dated Four per Cent. debt, amounting to about 34 millions 
sterling nominal, the four series being converted into the 
new bonds at different ratios. In some respects the plan is 
good. The objections to it are that it would seem to take 
away the sinking-fund, and also every increase in the 
assigned revenue above 1,360,000l. a year. 


Consols closed on Thursday afternoon at 97,';, a rise of 
with the preceding fndian Sterling 
per Cents cl at 97}, a rise of §; New Zealand 
Three and a Half per Cents closed at 95}, a rise of 1; and 
Queensland Three and a Half per Cents closed at 93}, a 
rise of 2, Al] these instances illustrate the aa of 


the investment just now going on, but the last case—the 
rise of 2 in Queensland—is no doubt due to the apology 
wisely made by the Queensland Government to the Bank 
of England, and the consent of the Bank once more to act 
as banker for that Government. As a further illustra- 
tion of the investment demand, we find that even North- 
Eastern Consols, which are so seriously affected by the 
strike, closed on Thursday afternoon at 1544, a rise com- 
with the preceding Thursday of as much as §. 
mdon and North. Western closed at 1724, a rise of 7; 
Midland closed at 1573, a rise of 1, and Great Western 
closed at 1624, a rise of 2}. In the American department 
there is the same evidence of a large investment demand, 
the upward movements during the week being the most 
marked in the best stocks. Thus Lake Shore closed on 
Thursday afternoon at 138}, a rise compared with the pre- 
ceding Thursday of 13; New York Central closed at 1173, 
a rise of 1}; Reading First Income Bonds closed at 78, a 
rise of #, it being clear that, if the Coal Combination is 
maintained and the present rate of earnings continues, the 
full 5 per cent. is certain to be paid. ‘There has, therefore, 
this week been very active buying. Louisville and Nash- 
ville closed at 773, a rise of §, and Milwaukee closed at 803, 
also a rise of §. In the inter-Bourse department, on the 
other hand, it is the more speculative securities that show 
the greatest advance. Thus the Greek 1884 Loan closed at 
68, a rise of 34, and the Monopoly Loan closed at 58, a 
rise of 2. The Turkish New Defence closed at 92, a rise of 
1}; the Turkish Bonds of the “ A” series closed at 50}, a 
rise of 1, and Russians closed at 95}, a rise of 1}. 


THE WEATHER. 


4 &> week has been monotonously chilly, and only on 
Sunday and Monday was there an attempt at anything 
like ordinary May weather. However, some rain has fallen 
during the week in most parts of the country, and for this 
we must be thankful. When we closed our last notice 
there were signs of fresh disturbance on the west coast ; 
but the actual depression which came on took an unusual 
course, and moved with excessive velocity. Fortunately it 
was not accompanied by a gale. On Thursday night, 
April 28, it came in along the south coast of Ireland, and 
by Friday morning its centre lay over the Scilly Islands. 
By Saturday morning the system had crossed France entirely 
to the Gulf of Genoa, the lowest readings at 8 a.m. being 
at Nice, and an anticyclone had appeared over Ireland 
and the west of England. This change was destined to 
be very shortlived; for during the next two days the 
barometer fell considerably in the west and south-west, 
and also in the east. Accordingly for the last two days 
we have had a fresh depression lying over the Bay of 
Biscay, and drawing east winds over us. The rain 
we had in London on Monday and Tuesday was due 
to the formation of a separate little system of depres- 
sion over Belgium, a frequent source of wet north-east 
winds for us. Temperature has been persistently low, and 
especially has the maximum thermometer read low. On 
Tuesday, May 3, the range of temperature in London was 
only three degrees, from 46° to 43°, almost as little change 
as occurs with a fog. The highest records have been 64° 
at Loughborough on Sunday, and 62° at Cambridge on that 
day, and at Ardrossan on Monday. On the Continent, too, 
the weather has been much colder than ordinary; for the 
thermometer has hardly reached 60° anywhere at the 
hottest part of the day. On the Riviera a return of rain is 
announced, for as much as 1°77 inch is reported from Nice 
as Tuesday's register. In these islands no exceptional falls 
have occurred. It is somewhat unusual that we have not 
had as yet more wind ; for halos and parhelia were reported 
at the end of last week, and also some auroras. ‘These 
usually accompany more serious disturbances than we have 
experienced lately. The record of sunshine for the week 
ending last Saturday was above the average everywhere. 
The sunniest spot was Douglas, Isle of Man, with 70 per 
cent. of seni duration. Then followed Tenby with 63, 
and Dublin with 62 per cent. 
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« JU-JITSU.” 


“ JTU-JITSU, the Ancient Art of Self-Defence by Sleight 
of Body,” was the subject chosen for the lecture at the 

“ Inaugural Meeting of the Japan Society ” last week. It was 
ibly in deference to the tastes of an athletic people that 

. T. Shidachi, LL.B., of Tokio, was asked to lecture on 
this comparatively unintellectual subject in the not very con- 
genial atmosphere of the hall of the Society of Arts. Mr. 
Shidachi explained that he had translated “Ju-jitsu,” as 


the “ Art of Self-Defence by Sleight of Body,” or even | 


as “Art of Gaining the Victory by Yielding,” because 
by these phrases, which he candidly allowed are of the 
nature of circumlocutions, can alone be given the full 
force of Ju-jitsu. After seeing his practical demon- 
strations, we can, however, assure Mr. Shidachi that the 
good old English word “ wrestling ” translates it to perfection. 
These practical demonstrations were the more agreeable 
because Mr. Shidachi and his friend Mr. Daigoro Goh, 
who arose and played for the instruction of the audience, 
were in evening dress, which gave a new charm to the 
throws. Mr. Daigoro Goh, who explained with much 
humour that he was ignorant of Ju-jitsu, and that he 
sacrificed himself for the good of the Society of which he is 
secretary, was fated to be always thrown. He performed 
his part with a smiling good humour, and a total absence of 
anything like self-consciousness, which were beyond praise. 
An Englishman could hardly have escaped looking more or 
less awkward, whereas nothing disturbed either the self- 
possession or the shirt front of Mr. Daigoro Goh. 

As for the wrestling, better has been seen at the Japanese 
Village, among other places, and also worse. Mr. Shidachi 
is, we have no doubt, a fair amateur wrestler, and quite a 
match for a European of his weight. As a lecturer he was 
mistaken in thinking that there is anything new to us, or 
even very Oriental, in Ju-jitsu, unless it be this—that the art 
of wrestling in Japan includes strangling, and recovering per- 
sons who have not been strangled too much. The wrestling 
throws were common enough. One which Mr. Shidachi 
seemed to think particularly Japanese he called “ straight 
body throwing.” It consists in putting your foot against the 
“abdomen” of an opponent with whom you are engaged in 
the common arm grip, and then throwing yourself violently 
back on the ground. This trick—for it is no more—is well 
known to European wrestlers of, to be frank, a low stamp. 
Tried against a very raw and slow antagonist it might end in 
your tossing your enemy over your head, to the imminent 

ril of his neck, as Mr. Shidachi tossed the imperturbable 

- Daigoro Goh. But against a third-rate West-country 
wrestler who was on the watch, it would most assuredly 
end in the “ straight throwing” of the body of the wrong 
person. From Mr. Shidachi’s lecture we gathered with some 
difficulty—for though his English was idiomatic, his tongue 
would too frequently revolt patriotically back to a pronuncia- 
tion which we take it was Japanese—that Ju-jitsu has 
a good deal of history. There are schools, and they 
have secrets which are only revealed to “ the perfect ” under 
the sanction of blood-curdling oaths. Mr. Shidachi hinted 
that the secrets are mostly bosh, written in a style which 
is barely intelligible—wherein, on general principles, we 
think he must be right. The prevailing school seems to 
have been formed by the alliance of two famous families 
of hereditary wrestling masters. It seems—we speak again 
with reserve and as under correction—-to include a general 
athletic training in gymnastics, swimming, &c., the 
“ sleight of body” being only taught when the body had 
been well trained. We have heard of much more foolish 
systems than this, and we hope that the school of Mr. 
Shidachi’s honoured master will long flourish. 


RACING, 


tes mysterious illness of Orme has been the great topic 
of conversation in racing circles during the last week ; 
and if it be true, as we fear it is, that he has been the 
victim of foul play, it is to be hoped that the perpetrato: 

and instigators of such a dastardly crime may be found onl 


_ and brought to justice. The Duke of Westminster has, 


doubtless, felt the illness of his pet most acutely, and he 
may console himself—though poor consolation it may be— 


- that he has the sympathy of all right-thinking sportsmen in 


the civilized world. The Two Thousand ‘on the eve of the 


race bore a very different as to what it did before 
Orme’s discomfiture, as a much larger field were sure to 
come to the fm than would have been the case had 
Orme remained in good health. It is to be hoped that 
he will recover in time to reach the Derby post in racing 
trim, for what a popular victory his would be ; but from all 
we can hear his illness has been of so severe a nature that 
his prospects of winning the great race at Epsom must be 
seriously diminished, if, indeed, they are not utterly at an 
end. 

When we reached Newmarket, on Monday, rain had 


morning it was still raining steadily, and those who had 
intended to see the Two Thousand cracks out in many cases 
did not leave their domiciles. Personally we saw The 
Lover canter, in very good form, and had a glimpse 
at Galeopsis and Dunure. Racing began with the Two 


Thousand Guineas Trial Stakes, which only produeed three 


runners, of which Orontes, with little Bradford in the 
saddle, was made favourite, and justified the confidence that 
was reposed in him by winning easily by three lengths from. 
Zumet. The Visitors’ Welter Plate produced ten runners, 
and was won after a good race by Dusk. Sea Salt con- 
tinued his victorious career by carrying off the Selling 
Plate on the Rous Course very easily from Hunting Queen, 
this making the fourth race in succession that he has won 
this year. The Maiden Plate for two-year-olds, with a 
capital field of fifteen, was won by a very good-looking fine- 
actioned colt, the property of Lord Dunraven, named 
Exciseman, who was reported to have played a leading part 
in several of Sherwood’s trials this year. He certainly had 
the luck to have a clear course and escape interference, as 
Lord Ellesmere’s Clog Dance swerved to the left and 
carried several of the runners out with her. Duke of Ber- 
wick, who seems an unlucky colt, was second. After Prim- 
rose Knight had disposed of eight others in a Selling Plate 
for two-year-olds, the numbers for the Hastings Plate were 
hoisted, the good field of thirteen going to the post. 
Colonel North’s Bonnie Gal was favourite, having been a great 
tip all the morning, with Accumulator second in demand ; but 
in a fine race Mr. Durward’s Drogo won by a head from 
Mr. Blundell Maple’s Bombshell, who looked to us to have 
won his race three strides from home; but, with Dromo. 
running his race out gamely, and Bombshell finishing, as 
we thought, unkindly, the former just won, Accumulator 
being third. A very fair day’s racing came to an end when 
eleven runners went to the post for the First Spring Two- 
Year-Old Stakes, and a very good-looking lot they were ; 
Lord Gerard’s Vaurienne winning a pretty race from Thespis 
and the slashing Cornwall easily. 

Almost the first news we heard on Wednesday was 
that Orme’s case was very serious indeed, and we almost 
fear that his chance of seeing the post in the Derby 
is hopeless. In spite of what has appeared in the sporting 
press, we are assured on the highest possible authority that 
there is not a shadow of doubt that poison was administered 
to him. 

The Two Thousand morning was cold and dull, with a 
drizzling rain falling now and again ; still, the interest in 
the race was plainly shown by the crowds that kept pouring 
into the town. Racing began at a quarter to two with a 
Maiden Plate over the Rowley Mile, and with ten runners 
the race looked very open. Mr. Douglas Baird’s Australian- 
bred Martindale seemed to be fighting out the issue with 
Lord Henry when all of a sudden his jockey seemed to 
ease him, and little Bradford, bringing up Merry Scot 
on the Stand side, won with some ease. It seems 
that Lord Henry and Martindale were bumping 
each other, and had a slight argument about it, which let 
up the winner. Prince Soltykoff having secured the 
Wilbraham Plate with Thespis,a move was made to the 
Paddock to see the contestants for the Two Thousand. 
The first horse that we happened to see was Goldfinch, 
who, however, did not carry the confidence of his stable, 
and it was manifest that his near fereleg was in a very 
dickey state, for the sinew seemed much bowed. Bonavista 
is a great lengthy colt, much improved and matured since 
last year, and with the Bend Or black spots noticeable on 
his quarters, Dunure looked a gentleman all over, and is 
a particularly good horse to follow. St. Angelo is a greet 
fine upstanding colt of the true Galopin type, and like so 
many of that celebrated horse's stock he sweated a — 
deal in the paddock. Sir Hugo looked well, but per 
might have been fitted by» a few more »gallops, The 
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Lover is a very powerfully-made compact colt, and 
the soft condition of the ground was supposed to be 
in his favour, but he was outclassed in the company he 
was in to-day. Persistive bore evidence that his trainer 
had done his utmost for him, and his owner, the Duke of 
Hamilton, was present to see him run, Scarborough was 
very neat and well-trained, but is rather lacking in power. 
El Diablo is a very lengthy wear-and-tear looking colt, that 
may do good service to his owner before the year is out, 
From what we saw of the race it seemed to us that St. 
Angelo was winning, though Bonavista was holding a pro- 
minent position, but the former could not stay quite home, 
and Bonavista, running gamely on, won cleverly at last by 
a length and a half, Curio, just in front of Galeopsis, being 
third, halfa length away. St. Angelo walked out of the 
Paddock after the race decidedly lame, or it is quite 
possible that he might have won. It is most pro- 
bable that the whole of the competitors are consider- 
ably inferior to really good class three-year-olds, and had 
the ill-fated Orme remained well and come to the post in 
his best form, he would probably have cantered away from 
them. It wasa satisfaction to see so good a sportsman 
and liberal supporter of racing as Mr. C. D. Rose win the 
Two Thousand. It is said, we believe with truth, that 
Lorette gave Bonavista 5 lbs. in a trial and won hand- 
somely, and she justified this in the March Stakes next day. 

Carronade, a very nice stamp of mare, won the Appren- 
tices’ Plate from some moderate animals, and then Castle- 
blaney, « slashing Kendal colt from Ireland, just got home 
in the Second Welter Handicap. This horse was sold 
before the race, for, it was currently rumoured, 3,000/. and 
contingencies, which seems an enormous price for a colt of 
his pretensions. 

r. Charles Archer having secured a Selling Plate 
with Earthquake, who easily defeated, amongst others, 
Tuesday's winner, Primrose Knight, he wound up with the 
Heath High Weight Handicap. This was a handicap made, 
in the same manner as the Babraham Plate in the Craven 
Meeting, by three anonymous handicappers, Mr. E. Bird 
being in this case the successful competitor, Lord Rosslyn’s 
Adieu, who has grown out into a very fine lengthy horse, 
winning very easily, indeed, with his 5 lbs. penalty. It was 
very fortunate for his owner that he could not find a 
purchaser for this horse when he was anxious to sell him a 
short time ago, for it seems he was entertaining an angel 
unawares. Adieu was purchased last year by Lord Rosslyn 
from the Duke of Westminster, but he seemed to have lost 
his form. Now, however, he must be a very useful horse, 
as he both stays and fast. 

Next week we have Chester. We are glad to hear that 
the continuation of this time-honoured meeting is likely to 
be ‘arranged for soon. We personally have a sentimental 
liking for a meeting that has for us such charming associa- 
tions, and we hope it will flourish in the future under new 
management. e Chester Cup will certainly not produce 
a large field, as Colorado's recent form will do a great 
deal to frighten away opposition. That sportsman, Mr. 
James Joicey, means to have a cut at him with Ramelton 
Lassie, and perhaps Dare Devil may have a try to check 
his victorious career. It may be remembered that we ex- 
pressed a liking for the chance of Colonist when the accept- 
ances came out, and, if fit and well at the post, we 
still think he will prove a difficult antagonist for Colorado 
to shake off. As we have to go to press early, we are un- 
able to give any further details of racing at Newmarket ; 
but just as we are sending this away we hear so good an 
account of St. Damien’s progress during the recess that we 
shall not be surprised if he lowers La Fiéche’s colours in the 


REVIEWS. 


DIARIES OF SiR DANIEL GOOCH.* 


T is something of a coincidence that the publication of these 

very interesting Diaries of Sir Daniel Gooch should have 
been almost simultaneous with the death of Sir James Allport. 
Both gentlemen played leading parts in the railway world, and 
did much to revolutionize the conditions of railway travelling. 
But Gooch’s enterprise took the wider range, and he was deeply 
interested im projecting and promoting electric communication 

* Diaries of Sir Baronet. With an Introductory Notice 


Daniel Gooch, 
by Sir Theodore Martin, K.C.B. Lonuon: Keyan taul & Co. 189% 


between England and America. Moreover, he was closely asso- 
ciated with Brunel and other eminent engineers in such daring 
speculative and scientific ventures as the launch of the Great 
Eastern and the boring of the Severn Tunnel. Sir James Allport, 
although he was ultimately enthroned as the railway monarch: of 
the “ Midland,” had served various employers during his busy 
lifetime. Sir Daniel, on the other hand, was attached, from first 
to last, to the Great Western, and though telegraphy and 
shipbuilding brought distinction in his late years, his memory 
will always be associated with the Great Western's chequered 
fortunes and its ultimate triumphs. In fact, these diaries, 
although simply written, are really a thrilling romance of 
science, commerce, and industry. We share and sympathize in 
the diarist’s enthusiasm when he tells of his early struggles with 
mechanical difficulties which experts and theorists had pronounced 
insuperable; when he recalls costly campaigns before Parlia- 
mentary Committees and the fierce battles of the broad and the 
narrow ganges; above ull, when he transports us to the mid- 
Atlantic, where the experiment is being tried on a gigantic scale 
whether the laying of an ocean cable is practicable. And the 
stakes are heavy in that risky game, for his professional reputa- 
tion, with more than a million of money, are being hazarded. 

There is romance even in the reminiscences of Gooch's very 
early life. Like George Stephenson, Grainger, Bewick, and 
many another distinguished self-made man, he was born in the 
North-country, not far from Newcastle. He was sent toa schoo! 
where almost all the pupils were the sons of farmers, and they 
used to ride to class on ponies and donkeys. So some thirty 
quadrupeds were stabled in the spacious outbuildings attached 
to the school. In his boyhood the Northumbrian village was 
often the scene of sharp skirmishes between the Excisemen and 
the bands of smugglers who carried whisky over the Border. 
He remembered the resurrection-men too, and saw Hare, the 
associate of Burke in the Edinlurgh atrocities, hunted through 
Bedlington by the excited villagers. Yet it may have been a 
case of mistaken identity; for the suspected person gave his 
pursuers leg-bail, and was neither lynched nor brought before 
the justices. The bent of the boy’s genius showed itself soon. 
When barely twelve his father delighted him with the present of 
a lathe and a box of tools. As for his studies, he was almost 
obnoxiously industrious, and he made his methodical arrangements 
in Hibernian fashion ; for he would sometimes take breakfast 
before going to bed in order to save time next morning No 
wonder that George Stephenson, who was a friend of his father’s, 
“ used to take a great deal of notice of me by taking me on his 
knee and talking about pits,” &c. He well remembered hearing 
Stephenson discuss the “ waggon-ways” which were the future 
railways, and the first introduction of the straight iron rail. He 
served his apprenticeship at the great iron works of Tredegar, 
where his intelligence and assiduity made him friends among the 
managers. He recommends every young engineer to study in a 
great school of the kind. But in a which reads like a 
variation on the old “ nothing like leather” story, he lays it 
down that every Englishman ought to understand mining and the 
manufacture of iron. Already at Tredegar he had invented 
an engine, to be driven by galvanism instead of steam. Shortly 
afterwards as agent for a firm at Gateshead he was brought into 
relations with Brunel and the Great Western directors when 
applying for a contract for the construction of engines. 


In 1837 he received through Brunel, although barely of age, 
the post of chief locomotive engineer on the infant Great Western. 
Thenceforth admiration and gratitude closely allied him to Brunel 
in all the great inventor's audacious and original conceptions, 
He was soon engaged in the battle of the gauges, when it was 
boldly estimated that the new engines on the broad rails might 
possibly attain a rate of forty miles per hour. When the first 
section of the line was opened from London tc Maidenhead, there 
were only seven engines which were at all trustworthy. Even these 
were fragile, and the service was rough. His nights were spent 
in the engine-bouse at Paddington repairing the damages of the day, 
in readiness for the morrow’s work. Before the broad gauge was 
finally decided upon many eminent authorities were called into con- 
sultation. There isone amusing example of the conflict of theoretical 
calculation and practice. The celebrated Dr. Lardner confidently 
declared that “the ‘ North Star’ could only at 45 miles per hour 
draw a load of 15 tons. I tried her next day and took 50 tons.” 
In 1844 the railway was opened to Exeter, where a great banquet 
was given in honour of the occasion. Gooch himself drove the 
special trains, from and to London, doing the distance either way 
in about five hours, which was considered no small triumph for 
the broad gauge. Yet, soon afterwards, he had arranged the first 
regular express service, timed to deliver the passengers in four 
hours and a half. Summing up the question of gauge, he is com- 
pelled to admit that, seeing a common system for inter-communi- 
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cation had become indispensable, the adoption of the narrow 
gauge was unavoidable. However, the prolonged and embittered 
contest was productive of great good, for it had stimulated to the 
utmost the invention of the competing engineers. 

From the first he was associated with the fortunes of the un- 
fortunate Great Eastern, which, though an engineering success, 
was commercially a disastrous failure. He shipped in her as one 
of the directors on the trial cruise to New York. The travelling 
public and the mercantile houses showed profound distrust. She 
carried no goods and few passengers, and it was only by showing 
her for money at New York that she cleared her heavy American 
expenses. In fact, the officials, even in British colonies, seem to 
have taken advantage of her abnormal size to make abnormal 
charges; and at Halifax, for light dues alone, the harbour bill 
was 350/. After various vicissitudes the great ship came to the 
hammer, and Gooch, with some others of the Jarge bondholders, 
picked her up surprisingly cheap. They were willing to go as far as 
80,000/., and she was knocked down to them for less than a third 
of the money. As Chairman of the New Ship Company, he had 
her chartered immediately to the Telegraph Construction Company, 
in which he was likewise interested. Thenceforward the diaries 
are in great measure the record of the different Atlantic cable- 
laying expeditions, with their delays, difficulties, disappointments, 
and triumphs. Almost simultaneously with his starting on the 
first of these expeditions he was returned member of Parliament 
for Cricklade. But, though he appreciated the honour, the elec- 
tion had preoccupied him but little compared with his anxieties 
as to the cable. The cool and unemotional man of business and 
science becomes excited when among the telegraph tanks, 
romantic, and chronically nervous. The coils of the cable lie 
heavy on him when he tries to sleep, and at any critical stage in 
the proceedings, he paces the deck in uncontrollable agitation and 
gloomy abstraction. Never, indeed, has fishing been done on a 
grander scale or in a more sensational manner; seldom has it 
taxed the angler’s perseverance more severely than when they 
were dragging for the fractured line which had been sunk in the 
depths of the Atlantic. The nearer each successive attempt ap- 
proached to a successful issue, the more intense became the strain 
upon all on board, in fear of a slip between cup and lip. The 
most skilful telegraphic engineers were then novices in practice, 
and the cause of each hitch or aggravating “fault” was a matter 
of anxious speculation. There were suspicions of foul play, which 
probably were quite unfounded. But the result was that Gooch 
titted all the telegraph hands with pocketless costumes, lacing 
tightly up behind. We know not whether his victims had to 
dispense with handkerchiefs, but it was certain they could 
not be suborned to do any serious mischief. Those directing 
the operations were often in trouble with the buoys which 
buoyed the broken cables; but it was marvellous with what 
exactitude they took the bearings of these, and “ made” them in 
spite of diift and fogs. Once when they had been fishing and 
hauling for many days and catching nothing, the provisions 
threatened to give out, and then Gooch ejaculates with genuine 
pathos, “ How I long to be back to dear friends in England!” 
But hopes long deferred, with the tantalizing succession of dis- 


appointments, made the thoroughly satisfactory results all the 
more gratifying. Gooch’s services, altogether to his astonishment, | 
were recognized with a baronetcy. “ And I was a Baronet, a 
fate that had certainly never entered my head, and I earnestly | 
pray that the dignity may never be disgraced by myself, 
or those who in the course of nature may succeed me.” 
A compliment which he certainly valued no less was his appoint- — 
ment to the Chairmanship of his own Company; and the Great © 
Western was destined to make marvellous advances under his | 
judicious management. He well deserved the testimonials and 
the warm resolutions of confidence which were voted him by the 

grateful shareholders. ‘The last important piece of work with | 
which he was associated was the Severn Tunnel, and be was the 
first man to creep through the narrow opening when communica- | 
tions had been established between the opposite shores. The 
spring of water on the Welsh side which threatened to flood the 
works had cost him infinite anxiety and caused the origina] esti- 
mates to be enormously exceeded. But in the summer of 
1885 the spring had been brought under complete command 
of the pumps that were throwing off 7,000 gallons per minute, 
and he had taken a special train through the tunnel. His last 
days were somewhat clouded by the deaths of many old friends 
which shortly preceded his own, But, on the whole, his inde- 
fatigably industrious life was singularly happy and prosperous. 
He died in the autumn of 1889, and was buried in the churchyard 
of Clewer, where for long he had his favourite residence. We may 
add, by the way, that the introductory notice bas been admirably | 
done by Sir Theodore Martin, who knew Sir Daniel well, , 


NOVELS.* 


Fo many years Mr. Marion Crawford has sacrificed the 
novelist’s art upon the altar of local colour. He has now 
for a while deserted his ancient deity, and in The Three Fates 
professes to worship the newer idol psychology. In the whole 
three volumes there is not a word of the sacred East. Only one 
character gets even so far as Europe, and then you are left in 
New York to await his return. Indeed, the book might have 
been written by a devout, if inefficient, disciple of Mr. Howells. 
Now, psychology, when the science is only half grasped, is far 
more tedious than Oriental bazaars or Italian churches, about 
which still hangs the odour of romance; and Mr. Crawford, if he 
wishes not to stir his admirers to revolt, should return with all 
the speed he may to mystery and the supernatural. He has 
neither the style nor the perception which alone justifies the novel 
of character. When the matter is naught the manner must be 
elegant, and readers of Mr. Crawford need not be reminded at 
this eleventh hour that literary distinction is not one among his 
many gifts. The motive of the story is as simple as it is old. 
A is a young man eager for matrimony, B, C, D are his “three 
fates.” He loves B, who is sympathetic but introspective, and, 
in turn, he is adored by C. His designs upon both being 
frustrated, he harbours in the end a hopeless and a secret 
passion for D, by this time a stony-hearted widow. To evolve 
this modest plot, the author has recourse to such dilapidated 
incidents as a yacht overturned, a stolen will, and a secret 
drawer. Moreover, he introduces a wicked uncle, who is a 
variant of the Adelphi type. The characters are but shadows of 
shades. With so faltering a hand are they drawn, that you feel 
their author was only on nodding terms with them himself. The 
springs of action are always inadequate, and there is scarce a 
piece of subtle observation, scarce a situation inherently right in 
the whole novel. The action progresses slowly enough—the total 
result of the first hundred pages is one afternoon call—and yet 
Mr. Crawford persistently interrupts the narrative with trite and 
tedious discourse. There is an essay on vanity, there is the 
usual condemnation of the critic, there is much didacticism con- 
cerning failure in fiction. But these moralizings are superficial 
and ill-expressed. As separate works they would hardly have 
found harbourage in any newspaper, and they afford fresh 
evidence that the popular novelist, when he escapes from the 
narrow gauge of narrative, not uncommonly handles the English 
language with a looseness from which even the nefarious, irre- 
sponsible critic shrinks in horror. 

A Covenant with the Dead is a far more amusing, if less pre- 
tentious, work. But the most lenient could not mistake it for 
literature, and the author, maybe, has never heard that blessed 
word psychology. It is, in fact, a collection of the most ancient — 
and fish-like clichés, each of which has done duty a thousand 
times, and each of which has yet before it a long and squalid 
career, if only the circulating libraries are spared us. The 
main outlines are boldly borrowed from Little Lord Fauntleroy 
and Gaboriau. Of course there is the turbulent and tyrannical 
Earl whose word is law, and whose sons marry beneath them to 
preserve the family tradition and sustain the interest of the 
story. And of course there is the unscrupulous and punctilious 
prig, who acts as conscience-keeper to the noble family, and 
descends at the proper moment as the god out of the machine. 
While one of the Earl's sons commits bigamy, the wife of the 
other lies under suspicion of the same deadly sin. But these events 
are so common that it is scarce worth while to put them. on 
record, Nor is it necessary to tell the expert novel-reader that 
there is also a comic villain who attempts, for his own sordid 
ends, to track the evil-doer, and a transpontine theatre, with its 
inevitable gang of drunkards and blacklegs. Then the little 


French canfatrice, with leanings towards better things, is she not. 


by this familiar friend, with which no self-respecting novel would 
dare dispense? And when the young woman who brirgs shame — 
and dishonour upen the virtuous heroine, by previously marrying 
the heroine’s own unlawful spouse, turns out to be the daughter 
of the honest farmer whose life the virtuous heroine saved 
years ago, do you not heave a sigh of relief? A more reckless 
novelist might have shocked you with a surprise, But Miss 
Clara Lemore knows the rules of the game, and her puppets 
move with that inconsequent certainty which rules the world 
of fiction. In the last chapter all live happily ever after, 
as decent “characters” are wont to do; the clouds of bigamy 
roll by, and each man pairs off with his partner as for a country 
dance. The style is as devoid of expression as a plank of timber ; 
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and so insignificant is the author’s personality that the book con- 
tains no single line which the common three-volume novelist has 
not written, or will not write. But, so long as cheap fiction is 
an article of commercial exchange, so long will it remain the 
critic's business to note its hopeless flaccidity. 


AISTORY OF SICILY.—VOL, IIL* 


| ECEIVING this volume, as we did, almost on the same day 
as that which brought us the unexpected tidings of the 
author's death, we have read it with a peculiar and melancholy 
interest, Dr. Freeman was not far off seventy when he began 
this History of Sicily, in which he designed to show how the 
island had a certain cecumenical position as a meeting-place of 
nations, the scene of the lasting strife between East and West 
from the days of Gelo, the tyrant of Syracuse, to the death of the 
Sicilian Emperor, Frederic 11. Thinking more of the importance 
of his work than of himself, he began his book on so vast a scale 
that he could not possibly have finished it unless an unusual 
lease of life and intellectual vigour had been granted him. His 
work bas been cut very short. Yet even in its sadly mutilated 
form this History of Sicily is not an unworthy monument to its 
author; it bears witness to his invincible industry and to the 
scholarly and virile character of his mind; it forces on us the 
conviction that, excellent as our other historians may be, each in 
his own line, no one of them now living has shown so wide a 
grasp of European history, or a higher degree of critical power in 
dealing with its sources ; and it reminds us on almost every page 
of how great a loss his death has brought on all those who value 
sound learning. Having said this much, we will try to fulfil our 
present duty by writing of the volume before us not otherwise 
than we should have written had its author been still alive. 

Dr, Freeman has recorded here how Sicily ceased to be “ a world 
of its own,” how it was drawn into the world of Greek politics 
by the Athenian invasion, and of European politics by the 
invasion of the Carthaginians. We are told how long before the 
Peloponnesian War Athens hoped to gain influence in Sicily, and 
how at last the quarrels between the Sicilian cities gave her an 
opportunity for interference. After a short war, which brought 
her little credit, a general peace was established in Sicily by the 
wisdom of Hermocrates, of whose character and statesmanship 
Dr. Freeman has given us an interesting appreciation. Mean- 
while, the Athenians nourished dreams of Western conquest, 
and were ready to meet the request of Segesta to help her against 
Syracuse with an eager assent, The preparations for the invasion 
and the early events of the war are told so fully as to be made 
rather wearisome, specially to those not unacquainted with the 
Sixth Book of Thucydides, though even here we get much that 
we would not willingly spare, as, for example, the author's 
remarks on the ditlerent plans proposed by the three Athenian 
generals at Rhegium. With the opening of the siege of Syracuse 
by the occupation of Epipole the story becomes more stirring. 
Every phase of.the siege is described with minute care. Dr. 
Freeman’s thorough knowledge of the ground enabled him to 


write with peculiar authority on the operations round the city; — 


he has shown remarkable skill in his criticism of the character 
of Nicias and the part that he played at different crises 
of the war, and his account of the last scenes of the ex- 
pedition, the destruction of the Athenian fleet, and the dis- 
astrous attempt of the invaders to escape, is not lacking in 
force and dignity of expression. After the overthrow of the 
Athenian expedition the war between Syracuse and Athens was 
transferred to the A®gean, and Dr, Freeman has presented in 
as connected a form as was possible the part taken by the Greeks 
of Sicily in the naval warfare that followed the revolts of Chios 
and Miletus, ‘The remainder of the volume is devoted to the 
Carthaginian invasion and the rise of Dionysius, We have a 
vigorous picture of the taking of Selinous by Hannibal, who, 
hiving executed his public mission there, passed on to exact 
vengeance for the defeat and death of his grandfather Hamilcar 
by the destruction of Himera, When he had withdrawn his 
forces from Bicily the struggle between the Greeks and the 
Carthaginians assumed a new aspect; it was continued by the 
“ private crusade” of Hermocrates, and the story of his enter- 
prise has, as is noted here, “ the charm of personal adventure.” 


llis devastation of the Punic colonies roused the wrath of | 


Carthage, and she sent out an army for the conquest of Sicily. 
The first blow fell on Acragas, and it is from a contemporary, 
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and probably from Philistus of Syracuse, that there comes to us 
the moving tale of the sufferings of those who fled from the 
doomed city, “ leaving behind them their homes and all that made 
life pleasant, all the goodly things of prosperous and wealthy 
Acragas.” In the story of the siege of Gela prominence is 
given to the capture of the brazen statue of Apollo which was 
sent to Tyre as an offering to the mother city and its gods, to 
receive again its ancient worship when in later days the 
god of Gila opened the gates of Tyre to Alexander and the 
victorious Greeks. The strife in Sicily between the religions 
of Hellas and Canaan is represented as foreshadowing that later 
strife, waged on the same soil, between the religion of Christ and 
the religion of Mahomet, of which Dr. Freeman hoped to be the 
historian. 

As regards method of treatment, this volume exhibits in a 
remarkable degree both the failings and the excellences generally 
characteristic of the author's work. We have here, including an 
appendix, no fewer than 740 pages given to the events of less 
than thirty years, B.c. 433-405, of which five years are blank. 
Here, as elsewhere, Dr. Freeman has endeavoured to impress his 
points on the reader by repeated insistence rather than by incisive 
language, and has shown a peculiar reluctance to leave a matter 
alone after having once sufficiently stated its import. A love of 
comparison, which suggested to him now and then, specially 
when writing on architecture, remarks of no small value, seems to 
have grown upon him unduly; for, apart from any political con- 
siderations, no instruction can, we think, be derived from com- 
paring events so wholly dissimilar as the Athenian invasion of 
Sicily and the Crimean. War, or the “ medizing” of Sparta and 
“the crime of our own day,” the refusal of Lord Salisbury to 
allow Russia to create a “Great Bulgaria.” Considering the 
scantiness of his materials, as far as bulk is concerned, we 
think that Dr. Freeman has scarcely ever been more diffuse 
in his treatment than in this volume. At the same time, he 
has seldom, if ever, done better work of its kind. This will, 
we believe, be allowed by every one who is well acquainted 
with the authorities that he has used here, or who will compare, 
say, his account of the works and counter-works round Svracuse 
with what can be gained about them merely from the text of 
Thucydides. Dr. Freeman never wrote about a place without 
seeing it, and he had in an unusual degree the power of appre- 
hending all that a place had to teach. As his two earlier volumes 
show, he knew Sicily well, and he evidently studied the topo- 
graphy of the Athenian siege of Syracuse with peculiar care. It 
may perhaps be urged that some of the minute work that we 
have here belongs to the realm of archeology rather than of 
history, and, highly as we rate what he has given us, we are not 
prepared to gainsay the objection. There is much, however, in 
this volume that is history of the highest and best sort—as, for 
example, his admirable criticisms on the characters and aims of 
Atbenian and Sicilian generals and statesmen, and his observations 
on the causes that determined the citizens of Athens or Syracuse 
or Carthage to adopt some special line of policy. While, too, 
the volume presents examples of Dr. Freeman's faults in style, it 
contains passages at least as good as any that he ever wrote. 


| Among these we may quote part of his description of the last 


fight in the great harbour of Syracuse between the Syracusan 
and Athenian fleets. After recording some incidents in the 
battle he writes :— 


‘All this strife, we must remember, of human passion and 
human action went on under the clear air of Syracuse, with 
no cload of smoke to shroud a single blow dealt on either 
side. The ceaseless crash of ships shivered im pieces and sink- 
ing beneath the waters was the only sound that could drown 
the manifold tones of the human voice rising from sea and 
shore in every note of hope and fear, of victory and defeat. 
All was seen; all was heard; all was heard or seen by those 
whose hearts and hopes were in the strife, by eager comrades 
in the struggle, by comrades and kinsfolk no less eager watch- 
ing on the shore. It was as a show in a vast amphitheatre, in 
which the gladiators were no captives or hirelings, but the 
choicest comrad+s and kinsfolk of the spectators, The steer- 
men shouted to one another, and to their own men, so far as 
their voices could be heard for the crashing of the shi The 
Athenian called on his comrades not to - Bed back trom the 
last hope of again seeing their own land. The Syracusan and 
the Corinthian called on his comrades not to let their foes 
— - their vengeance, but to raise the glory of their own 
city by 


their overthrow ' (p. 351). 

Nor does this passage by any means stand alone, The volume 
ends with an Appendix of Notes, some of them of great value. 
The first, which is devoted to a review of the authorities for the 
Athenian and Carthaginian invasions, has some amusing hits at 
the restless ingenuity of a certain class of German scholars, who 
“cannot live without cavilling and guessing,” and a bit of sharp 
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criticism on a contemptuous remark of Professor Jowett as 
to the historical value of Diodorus and Plutarch. Mr. Jowett 
seems to have forgotten that both these authors used such 
materials as they had, and did not invent everything which they 
record but which is not recorded by Thucydides; they compiled 
from, among other sources, the history of Philistus, an actor in 
some of the scenes with which Dr. Freeman’s volume is concerned, 
The note on the speech of Hermocrates at Gela (Thucydides, 
iv. 59-64) affords an excellent study in the art of appreciating the 
statements of an historical authority, while the author's critical 
acumen and topographical knowledge are wonderfully displayed 
in his discussions on the walls of Epipole, the counter-wall of 
Gylippus, and the incidents of the retreat of the Athenians from 
Syracuse, The volume contains four excellent maps, which will 
be found of the greatest help in studying the text. We cannot 
end our review of this volume without once more expressing our 
admiration for the genius and intellectual energy of its author, and 
our deep regret at the loss of a man who has for years been an 
ornament to English scholarship, and whose name and fume stand, 
and always will stand, deservedly high both in this and in 
foreign countries among all qualified to judge of excellence in 
historical work. 


LAND.* 


HIS is an ambitious book upon an ambitious subject. It 

contains more than ninety chapters and more than nine 
hundred pages, and it is by fifty-seven authors—at the very least, 
fifty too many; not that fifty of them do not understand the 
questions of which they treat; quite the contrary—but the 
result of employing so many contributors is the production of a 
series of short articles with little, if any, relation to each other, 
rather than a continuous, cohesive, and systematic treatise. It 
is obviously impossible that this bulky volume can be in any 
measure a reprint of articles which have appeared in that world- 
renowned journal the Land Roll, Perish such a thought! One 
thing is certain, however—namely, that it is a book written 
avowedly with an object. The editor tells us that “the daily 
papers ”"—thank goodness, the weekly journals are innocent— 
the “magazines, books, reports, Parliamentary debates, &c.” 
have made the public “ familiar with depreciative expressions 
on the subject of the reduced value of our British broad acres.” 
The effect of “all this pessimism” has been “an alienation of 
capital from the soil, and millions sterling have been diverted 
into joint-stock investments,” of which a large number have 
turned out so badly that private individuals have been ruined, 
and the nation has been injured. The moral of all this is, 
that we ought to sell our wretched Stock Exchange securities, 
and buy land with the money, and not only buy land, but buy it, 
as ten pages of advertisements (the only advertisements) at the 
end of the book instruct us, from Messrs. Dowsett & Co. (estab- 
lished 1859), Estate Agents, Auctioneers, Valuers, and Surveyors, 
3 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London. Chapter xvii. of the book, al- 
though not professedly an advertisement, and headed “Land as 
a Luxury. By C. F. Dowsett, F.S.L,” is, in reality, what would 
be called in America one of the “tallest” things in advertising 
that we have ever met with. It describes the advantages of an 
estate in Wales “which I now have for sale.” This estate is 
“ majestically picturesque,” and has a “ magnificent contour.” 
It is a “ majestic mass of country,” and it forms “one of the 
most romantic bits of scenery in the British Islands.” The 
writer's only regret is his own “ inability to give that graphic 
touch of representation which would make a reflective mind 
picture faithfully its claims”—and, of course, buy it. “It em- 
braces ponderous masses of indistinct interminable mountain,” 
and a view of “the mighty Atlantic, where vision is lost,” is in- 
cluded in the bargain. There is a “snug residence,” and there 
are “lakes, tarns, pools, rivers, rivulets, streams, rills, cataracts, 
waterfalls, cascades, mountains, hills, peaks, passes, plains, preci- 
pices, tors, slopes, declivities, crests, coombes, dingles, exposed 
bluffs, secluded dells, ridges, knolls, gullets, islets, nooks, caves, 
craggy pastures, plantations, wild tracts, cultivated enclosures, 
fertile valleys, and almost every form of change into which the 
earth’s surface is phenomenally or commonly disposed.” All 
this lot is to be sold for the mere nominal sum of 25,000/. 
(Descriptive catalogue, entitled Land, price 278. 6d.) 

The medical men who have been invited to expatiate upon 
the healthiness of country and farm life somewhat qualify their 
panegyrics. It is a mistake, they tell us, to suppose that country 
air is perfectly pure; to obtain that “we must either go out to 
sea or ascend five or six thousand feet into the mountains.” As 
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to the farmyard, it “is a standing centre for the production of 
disease, and tuberculosis in cattle, extending probably to sixty 
per cent. of all the cattle sent to the metropolitan markets, must 
have a considerable origin in this central source of evil.” Worst 
of all, “human beings resident near these places are injured by 
malarious influences.” In the chapters upon what is here called 
“rurality” there are very lengthy quotations from Goldsmith, 
Wordsworth, Cowper, Tennyson, and the Bible. There is much, 
too, about “the home-going diapason of the dove,” the notes of the 
blackbird, “ now akin to the weird themes of Chopin, now to the 
ravishing melodies of Schubert,” “the great laboratory process 
whereby the earth provides her vegetarian annual banquet,” and 
things of this sort. The highest flights of rhetoric are attained 
by a Mr. John Jones. He writes of “the great concave of the 
hemispherical sky,” “our own ocular configuration,” “the solid 
compact of tubular fibres which build up the timber trunks,” and 
other objects which “ yield surprises to the observer,” and “ ex- 
pand and exalt the thoughts.” 

In Section ITI. we descend to lower and sterner things. Lists 
are given us of joint-stock Companies which have been wound up 
or are in liquidation, or whose shares have greatly depreciated in 
value; we are told that 6,000,000/. was lost through the failure of 
the City of Glasgow Bank, that “the British public has lost 
80,000,000/. sterling in Portugal,” and that there has “been a loss to 
the holders of 258,000,000/., sterling and interest” (sic), in “ the 
foreign debt of Spain.” Hence it follows—at least the editor 
appears to wish us to infer as much—that we ought never again 
to invest our money in anything but land. With all these long 
lists of losses over stocks and shares, none are given us of losses 
over landed property; and the reason is that “we have heard 
enough of depreciated land values.” We are likely to hear a 
good deal more of them if people speculate so freely in land as 
certain writers would seem to wish. The late Professor Rogers 
is quoted as having stated that, if in the reign of Queen Anne 
two capitalists had each invested 100,000/., the one in the funds 
and the other in land, they would both have obtained about the 
same returns to start with, but that the living heir of the one 
would now be receiving about 60,000/. a year, and that of the 
other only about 2,500/. This may be all very true and very 
well; the question, however, with which capitalists have to 
deal is, not whether land was a good investment in the reign 
of Queen Anne, but whether it is a good investment at this 
particular period of the reign of Queen Victoria. In many in- 
stances it ought to be an admirable one, if Mr, Dowsett is right 
in believing that “the growing appreciation of the «sthetical 
will influence the prices to be paid for the beautiful in nature as 
well as for the beautiful in art.” It is a pity that a point of such 
importance as the advisability of purchasing landed property 
should be dealt with, as it is in this book, in a spirit, on the one 
hand so childish, and on the other so one-sided. Everybody who 
has honestly faced the matter is aware that in these days no 
general rule can be laid down; that some properties are almost 
unsaleable, while others fetch higher prices than ever, and that if 
money is worse than wasted when invested in land in certain locali- 
ties, there are estates at this moment in the market which are 
likely to prove sufficiently remunerative to a purchaser who has 
sufficient capital, energy, and patience to buy and develop them. 


If a reader picks and chooses with care, he may find several 
interesting and instructive chapters, or, rather, we should be in- 
clined to say, articles, in the course of this book. Among these 
may be mentioned one on the Irish Land System, by Mr. 
T. W. Russell; on Egyptian Lands, by Professor Robert 
Wallace ; on Fruit-Growing, by Principal Bond, of the Horti- 
cultural College; on Ancient Lands, by Professor Sayce; on 
Dairy Farming, by Professor Long; on Geological Subjects, by 
Professor Logan Lobley ; on Tumuli and Sundry Excavations, by 
Mr. Walford; and several others. The misfortune is that most 
of the best articles are too short, and that many of the worst are 
too long. In some cases, again, a single article is allotted to each 
of two subjects, ove of which might have been disposed of in an 
even shorter space, if, indeed, it was worth noticing at all in 
this particular book, whereas half a dozen articles would not 
have been too much to do ful! justice to the other. For instance, 
in a book on Land, one would naturally expect a large proportion 
of the work to be devoted to the subject of sheep, considering the 
enormous acreage of the British islands allotted to pasturage for 
those animals ; one might also have anticipated a lengthy section 
on Shire and Clydesdale horses, since they are the only livestock 
which bring in very remunerative prices to breeders at the pre- 
sent time. What do we find? That out of the nine hundred 
and one pages of this volume, only three are given exclusively to 
the subject of sheep, and a like number to that of horses! Yet 
twenty-seven are allotted to a chapter on “Some of the Poets on 
the Country,” by a young lady from Girton College, and a dozen 
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to one on “The Primeval Command and the Prophetic Promise,” 
which is practically an exposition of the biblical books of 
Genesis and Revelation. 

One of the roads to fortune to which impoverished landowners 
and farmers have been directed of late by all-knowing people has 
been fruit-growing, and we should be the last to wish to say a 
word against that form of industry where it is skilfully and 
judiciously followed in a suitable soil and neighbourhood ; those 
who contemplate embarking in that branch of agriculture, or 
rather horticulture, however, will do well to ponder over what 
Principal Bond says about the occasional and inevitable gluts in 
the fruit-market. He tells us that he has known strawberries 
to be selling, on such occasions, at only a penny a pound whole- 
sale, when they were being retailed at a shilling a pound in 
London. . As to shorthorns, it is useless to talk now of a cow 
having once realized 7,000 guineas, and of bulls and heifers fetch- 
ing several thousands apiece. It is quite true that at the Queen's 
sale, the other day, a bull made 1,000 guineas; but it was a 
most exceptional price, and it is notorious that pedigree short- 
horns have been selling lower of late than at any other period 
since the formation of the Shorthorn Society, twenty years ago. 
The articles on Forestry and Arboriculture should be read with 
interest and profit by owners of property in certain districts in 
Wales, the West of Ireland, and some parts of England also. 
We will say once more that Land contains a good deal—we would 
almost go so far as to say a great deal—that is worth reading, yet 
we do not prcphesy that it will very often be taken down from a 
bookshelf by either the landowner, the intending purchaser, the 
farmer, the politician, or, indeed, anybody else. In conclusion, 
we may observe that it has one advantage over other books on 
the land question, in that it ends by informing us how landed 
property will be divided after the Second Advent; it even pro- 
mises us “ something analogous to” the “occupation of land” 
“in the Heavenly realm.” 


SUCCAT.* 


[j= that very uninspiring and not very instructive con- 
troversy concerning the best hundred books, Mr. Ruskin, in 
depreciating the Confessions of St. Augustine, wrote with great 
truth, “There are many saints whom it is much more desirable to 
know the history of, St. Patrick to begin with—especially in modern 
times.” That the same writer should have stood godfather to the 
new Life of the Irish Apostle is singularly appropriate. Certainly 
there are few saints whose name brings up so many unpleasant 
associations—Orange riots, Nationalist meetings, and a large 
consumption of liquor. It was rioting and intemperate speak- 
ing and Irish savagery generally that St. Patrick made it his 
mission to abolish. But by a strange irony of fate his festival is 
made an excuse in America and throughout the British Isles for 
an exhibition of those disagreeable qualities that have become cha- 
racteristic of the Irish nation. Doubtless a knowledge of these 
characteristics induced the compilers of the Anglican Prayer-book 
to exclude the name of St. Patrick from the black-letter saints, 
and not from any scepticism with regard to his existence or the 
miracles recorded of him. For many far less authentic names 
have been retained, as St. Valentine and St. Faith. However this 
may be, though it has seldom been a matter of comment, the 17th 
of March, St. Patrick’s Day, though recorded in the faithful 
Whitaker, remains a blank in the official calendar of the Church 
of England. Wheatley, explaining why certain black-letter saints 
are retained, says, “It was for the sake of such tradesmen, 
handicraftsmen, and others as are wont to celebrate the memory 
of their tutelar saints, as the Welshmen do St. David, the shoe- 
makers St. Crispin.” This applies equally to St. Patrick, the 
Cinderella of the British Martyrology. Though he is invoked 
by Prince Hamlet, English laymen, we fear, have very hazy ideas 
about him. They associate his name with the Seven Champions 
of Christendom or the great Dean, and collectors of prints are 
familiar with his figure trampling on the reptiles and toads he is 
said to have expelled from Ireland. Then there is the old sham- 
rock story, too often repeated, which probably completes their 
knowledge (or ignorance) of St. Patrick. So if we differ with Mr. 
Ruskin on the merits of Mr. Whistler’s noctures, all of us will 
agree that “of the books that are not written, and ought to be 
written, is a Life of St. Patrick.” Mgr. Gradwell has fulfilled 
the task, and all praise be to him for the care and time he has 
devoted to writing from so scanty materials a very readable and 
valuable biography. Other lives there are, but we know of no 
other equally accessible that contains so much new matter. 
Mgr. Gradwell has managed to establish several points in 
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the Saint's life beyond the region of doubt ; but we do not think 
he has proved his birthplace to be Kilpatrick, or that “there is 
literally nothing to be said in defence of any other theory.” Mr. 

Baring-Gould, though he is not considered an authority by 
Roman Catholic writers, has just as many arguments for placing 
the event at Boulogne-sur-Mer, which he identifies with Bonavem 
Tabernia, the place where St. Patrick himself tells us his father 
was a deacon. The oft-quoted passage in the Confessions—“ Et 
iterum post paucos annos in Britanniis eram cum parentibus meis 
qui me ut filium susceperunt ”—is capable of any interpretation. 
In Britanniis is too vague a locality to get very heated about ; 
but, if it includes part of Gaul, the relationship between St. Martin 
and St. Patrick Mgr. Gradwell is so anxious to establish is- 
far more plausible. It is really of little importance where he 

was born. 

We wish Mgr. Gradwell had excluded from his book the long and 
unnecessary description of Glasgow past and present, together 
with the speculation as to whether St. Patrick was sensible to the 
beauties of natural scenery, the coast of Ireland and the banks of 
the Rhine in particular. His endeavours to throw round a family 
of fourth-century Christians the lurid light of domesticity is a 
terrible failure. In trying to make St. Patrick a picturesque 
young Christian he presents us with an apocryphal schoolboy 
from Stonyhurst, with the sentiments of Mr. W. 8. Lilly on the 
future policy of the Vatican. His intention was to give vrai- 
semblance to the narrative, for he conscientiously reminds us 
that this is only his conception of St. Patrick's character, and he- 
carefully excludes all pelpable legend. If the volume had been 
reduced in size, it would have been twice as readable as it already is. 
Yet those delightful stories that Jocelin of Furness records with- 
out a blush are regrettably absent in a book intended for a modern 
Roman Catholic public. One of them has always seemed a subject 
worthy of the very early Italian pre-Raphaelites. “Certain Magi 
were called to a contest with St. Patrick. One Lorm, held in. 
much esteem as a first-rate medium, invoked the spooks, and’ by 
their aid rose in the air. St. Patrick thereupon prayed that he 
should be punished, and angelic hands, flinging a snowball from 
Heaven, brought him to the ground again an unrecognizable mass- 
of adipose deposit.” The story is quoted with some irritation by 
the unsympathetic Mr. Baring-Gould. Nor does Mgr. Gradwell 
deign to mention the mysterious Patrick’s Purgatory—the cavern 
behind the high altar at Lough Derg, which once had a repu- 
tation in Europe unsurpassed by that of Lourdes to-day, and 
which gave to Calderon a subject for one of his finest dramas. 
Of course Mgr. Gradwell is not writing for a generation that 
read and accepted the immortal Golden Legend of Jacob de 
Voragine, with all its naive stories, where the sincerity of the 
writer banishes ridicule. Still we must have something more 
besides the metallic chronicles of Alban Butler, whose style never 
soared above a newspaper police report. 

At all events, the memory of St. Patrick cannot now be said to 
be dimmed with legend or hidden by tradition. If his reputation 
has suffered, it is rather by the fumes of unexploded dynamite 
than by a too lavish use of incense among the people whom he 
converted. It is a pity that his latest biographer could not have 
found any picture of him as a frontispiece instead of a dull and 
unconvincing map. Though Mrs, Jameson was unable to find any 
for her Legends of the Monastic Orders, we know of two—one by 
an imitator of Hollar, and another wrongly ascribed to Callot. 
At least some modern artist—as Mr. Burne Jones or Mr. Walter 
Crane—might have been found to represent St. Patrick welcoming 
back to the Emerald Isle the toads and reptiles of the National 
League and the vermin of the Clan-na-Gael. For that is what 
we are led to expect after the next general election ; and we are 
nothing if not Symbolists. 


KALM’S VISIT TO ENGLAND IN 1748.* 


ae author of this work has long been beyond the immediate 

reach of the critic. Born in 1716, he studied at Abo in 
Sweden, attracted the attention of Linnzus, became a first-rate 
botanist, travelled in Russia, and spent more than five months in 
England about a century anda half ago. His object was to collect 
statistics and make a minute and detailed survey of the system of 
English agriculture in existence at that time. It is to be noted that 
his experiences were confined to the home counties, and especially 
to certain places in Bedfordshire, Essex, and Kent. But there 
never was a man who, within a limited area, took greater pains 
to ascertain and record rural facts and statistics, or who brought 
more intelligence to bear on a subject for which he had been in a 


1748. by Lucas. .With Two Maps and several illus- 
trations. New York: Macmillan & Co. 1892: 
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measure prepared by his previous training. The word “agricul 
ture” “surprises by himself” a study of no inconsiderable mag- 
nitude, and though we meet with some amusing notes of the dress, 
the eating and drinking, and the social customs of our forefathers, 
the staple of the work is the farm and the plough. It is a Georgic 
in prose. Kalm, it seems, published three volumes in his lifetime, 
one-half of which related to America, and he had accumulated 
ample materials for a fourth volume, but they were burned in 
41827. What we have before us is a translation of the whole 
of Kalm’s first volume and some hundred pages of his second. 
We understand from Mr. Lucas that this part has never 
before been translated. The voyage in America was taken 
in hand by Mr. J. Reinhold Forster in the last century, 
and may, no doubt, be found by bibliophiles who know where 
to look for it. Mr. Lucas, who is doubtless well qualified for his 
task, has adopted the plan of giving the Swedish terms and 


phrases in very many instances. He is not content with informing 


us that meadows are dngar and ploughed fields akrar in the 
original ; that « dike is dikon and vallar (vallum ?) means a wall. 
He gives us whole sentences in pure Swedish in nearly every 
page, fortunately with what, as far as we can judge, is a literal 
translation. The work is consequently not merely an account of 
English agriculture, but an elementary exercise in Swedish nouns 
and verbs. With comparatively small labour, it might be con- 
verted into one of the Ollendorff series. This new feature, if 
adopted in the case of Continental languages more generally 
studied, such as French, Italian, and German, might provoke 
<riticism. In a language such as Swedish, known to few English- 
men, it has certainly imparted an additional zest to what is in 
‘itself an extremely interesting and valuable record. Here and 
there the English equivalents are not quite so clear as they 
aight have been. A Carl is invariably used to designate Hodge, 
the labouring man, who then earned, we are told, eightpence and 
tenpence a day, or nine shillings a week. We are occasionally 
puzzled by the term “ acre-reins.” In one or two instances it 
signifies a ditch. In others it is the balk at the end of the 
ploughed land near the hedge, varying in extent from two to 
twelve feet. When we read that in May it was the custom to 
mow the meadows “ which through the spring had not been 
baited by any animals,” we easily understand that such fields 
hhad been kept from cattle and were reserved exclusively for 
thay. The river Thames is not frozen over, but it is “overdrawn 
with ice.” Water in certain spots is not allowed to stand for 
fear it should become “ acid ”—when “ sour” would better 
thave expressed the writer's meaning. An “adit,” we presume, 
is an entrance, aditus. A “sumpy” is a swampy place, by the 
context. And a “water-gang” is perfectly intelligible, and a 
note tells us that this term was used in old legal and other 
dccuments of the thirteenth century. We note these peculiar 
phrases, while gladly recognizing the extreme pains which Mr. 
Lucas has taken in the identification of places, in the description 
-of geological features, and in the classification of plants, crops, 
-and grasses, Indeed, Mr. Lucas at the distance of 150 years has 
followed Kalm’s steps like a detective, and has been enabled 
to mark the particular fields which the writer described, the 
«halk hills which he ascended, and the commons where the same 
furze and broom are still to be seen in all their rustic beauty and 
vigour. 

We have said that Kalm’s travels were confined to the metro- 
politan districts. He went all over London and its suburbs; 
remarked that Chelsea was almost entirely devoted to nurseries 
and vegetable gardens; paid a visit to the Duke of Argyll, 
at Whitton; and enjoyed a walk in the open country be- 
tween Chelsea and Fulham. He was introduced to Sir Hans 
Sloane, then in his ninety-fourth year. At Woodford he ad- 
mired the beauty of Epping Forest, and heard of abundance 
of rabbits and roe-deer, though he saw none. Then he was 
shown the magnificent palace of my Lord Tilney, near Wanstead, 
with its aliées and promenades, its magnificent paintings, its 
splendid tapestries, crystal lustres, and gilded chairs. From the 
sight of this palatial building he draws the very sensible con- 
clusion that owners should observe moderation, and not erect 
houses too big for their properties, This house, after passing 
from an Irish earl to Sir James Long, and thento Wellesley-Pole, 
who married that baronet’s eldest daughter, was pulled down 
in 1822-23, and every vestige of it carried away. It had cost 
just 360,000/. to erect. From Woodford Kalm went to Little 
Gaddesden and Ashridge Park, then in the possession of the Duke 
of Bridgewater and now owned by his descendant, Earl Brown- 
low. A trip to Gravesend and Rochester took up the whole of 
the month of July, and at the beginning of August he set sail, 
“in the Lord’s name,” from Gravesend for Philadelphia in the 
good ship Mary Gally, commanded by Captain Lawson. 

It is scarcely possible in our limits to possess the reader 


with a full sense of the minuteness of investigation, the fidelity 
of record, the anxiety to form just and trustworthy conclusions, 
which characterize every page of this excellent Professor’s notes, 
He describes the whole process of making new hedges. He 
is eloquent on their conversion to stake and bound fences after 
the shoots have attained a sufficient growth. He watches care- 
fully the husbandmen mowing grass, raking and drying it, 
placing it on waggons, and building it in cocks. The abundance 
of the grass staggered him, as he found it up to his waist, “so 
thick that there never could be any thicker.” He spends a 
couple of hours in ransacking the dry hay in the lathes (barns) or 
ricks, and enumerates, with their botanical and common names, 
no less than twenty-one different kinds of clover and grass. He 
finds that beech-trees, however ornamental, are injurious to 
hedges and destructive to crops. He praises the farmers for their 
wise economy in the use of manure—including chalk, lime, and 
the sweepings of roads. The farmhouses, two-storied, with their 
tiles, seemed to him fit for the residence of gentlefolk. Thistles 
and wild poppies, on the other hand, growing in rich profusion 
on fallow-land, called for his censure. The construction of various 
gates for houses, for barns, and for fields respectively ; the process 
of making butter, so different from that in force in Sweden; 
the extraction from raisins of a wine almost equal to Madeira ; 
the construction of a limekiln, the collection of samphire and its 
conversion to pickle ; the broken glass on the walls which had the 
wholesome effect of keeping off a thief, or “ cutting his hands all 
to pieces”; the sloping valleys, the hedgerow timber, the water in 
the ponds white with chalk, the ant-hills, the mole-hills, and the 
plague of rooks—all these and many other matters are described, 
commented on, and sometimes pictorially illustrated with a force 
and clearness which could not have been excelled by the late Sir 
James Caird, Mr. Jesse Collings, or the Minister of Agriculture 
himself, 

Divers persons seem to have shown much civility to the 
Swedish Professor, and one Mr. Ellis, a farmer at Little Gad- 
desden, near Ashridge, was the source of some amusement. This 
worthy person had been an exciseman, and had then taken to 
farming and to scribbling books on Rural Economy. He had in- 
vented or improved a double Hertfordshire plough, than which, 
he averred, nothing more useful or admirable had been discovered 
since Adam delved and Eve span, Unluckily this wonderful in- 
strument did not work very well in Kalm’seyes, The seed would 
not run down a little funnel; the mould board stuck fast. In 
mid-furrow the whole machine came to a sudden stop, and Ellis 
in a whole afternoon had not managed to scatter one pint of seed. 
Local farmers, moved, of course, by spite and envy, were very 
conservative. They laughed at Ellis because he sat down to 
write books instead of looking after his arable and pasture lands, 
and because he had spent the money brought him by two rich 
wives without in the least improving his farm. Evidently the 
foreigner came to the same conclusion as the neighbours and rivals, 
for Kalm refused a generous offer to have Mr. Ellis as a companion 
in a tour of fourteen days, during which instruction would be 
given in rural economy, the instructor being provided with a 
horse, his expenses paid, all found, and a bonus or remuneration 
of twelve or fourteen guineas into the bargain. “I thanked him 
for his attention, and asked him to defer this tour till another 
time.” Nevertheless, the inquiring Swede tried to pick his 
would-be tutor's brains for details about sheep, wool, and 
grasses, with no effect, as Ellis had “never thought about” such 
things. 

To politics or public events there are very few allusions, though 
the Forty-five must have been in every one’s recollection, and 
the heads of the rebels were still fixed over Temple Bar. Par- 
liament in those unobstructive times was closed by King George 
at 2 P.M. on the 13th of May; and when the Sovereign entered 
his carriage there was a shout of joy, and we learn that “ God save 
the King” in Swedish is Gud vélsigne Konungen. Sermons were 
only half an hour in length. Ranelagh was pleasant and per- 
missible if any one would go there but once a week or so; but it 
was the ruin of married ladies, mistresses of establishments, and 
young girls who went there too often and lost all pleasure in 
household duties. The English custom of keeping floors and 
doorsteps clean, and of “dighting your shoon” when you enter 
a house, was worthy of imitation. Gastronomy was at a low 
ebb. No ragofits, fricassées, or ortolans were seen at table. 
Meat was cooked in large pieces, and beef and pudding, exceed- 
ingly well dressed, were the staple dishes. Punch was the 
favourite drink—far above all wine, or “pints beer,” called 
“swag.” And men sat an hour after eating and drank to the 
King, the Royal Family, and absent friends. We note one small 
error where Kalm talks of a penny post, when he must mean 
the old twopenny post, that comprised London and its suburbs. 
In closing this book, we can only wish that Kalm had extended 
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his researches to our Midland, Northern, and Border counties. 
His notes of a conference with some John Brodie or some Dandie 
Dinmont would have afforded material for another excellent 
volume. 


EARLY ENGLISH POTTERY.* 


[* this handsome quarto two enthusiastic antiquaries have 
endeavoured, for the first time, to make a complete catalogue 
of those existing pieces of early English pottery which, by being 
dated, named, or inscribed, supply us with information about 
themselves. Mr. Hodgkin and Miss Hodgkin deal with “speak- 
ing” pottery, and leave what is dumb unchronicled. To give their 
work permanent interest as a book of reference, they have in 
most cases produced facsimiles of the inscriptions, besides illus- 
trating their volume very lavishly with engravings of entire 
pieces. Their scheme excludes porcelain altogether, and deals 
only with what is properly called pottery. Thus limited, their 
work appeals only to special students, and has nothing in common 
with the ordinary treatises on ceramics. It is a monograph on a 
certain neglected province of the art, here examined so thoroughly 
that it will probably be found needless to explore it again. Asa 
Tule, it seems not to have been till well on in the seventeenth 
century that the tygs and posset-cups began to be inscribed, and 
the labours of Mr. and Miss Hodgkin deal mainly with the period 
between 1620 and 1780. 

The rough and illiterate character of the inscriptions strikes 
the eye. A very large harvest-cup of 1716 bears the following 
motto in shaky capitals, which look like runes :—“ Here you may 
see what I requ{fe|st of hanst [? honest] gentlmen my baly filed 
of the bast [ com but now and then.” A fountain of dark olive- 
brown glaze, dated 1618, bears in a yellow slip this decidedly 
cryptic statement :—“ We the rit general jornal ofer the drunkken 
regment N. H.” The trouble which had to be taken to make 
these durable inscriptions renders it the more surprising that 
greater pains were not expended on their form, Certain phrases 
are often repeated, such as “ When this U. C. Remember me” and 
“The best is not too good for you.” Not unfrequently it is 
evident that the potter, in writing his inscription, had not the 
forethought to see whether the letters he proposed to use would 
go round. A certain three-handled posset-cup tells us that 
“ Robart Pool mad this cup with a good posset fill and.” There 
‘was no more room, and we can never know what Robert Pool 
wished should be done with the posset. 

Perhaps the most extraordinary piece described by our authors 
is the one of which they give an elaborate reproduction as a 
frontispiece. This is a circular plate of the time of Charles II., 
with a very curious pale-green glaze. Two male figures in the 
costume of 1680, richly dressed, are represented standing, and 
supporting on their hands the nude figures of female twins, 
whose bodies are joined by a ligament. The inscription is “ Be- 
hold to parsons that are reconsiled to rob the parents and to 
keep the child. Here is gain o’ the broom.” The two “ parsons,” 
or persons, referred to were Captain Walrond and Sir Edward 
Philipps of Montacute, two Somersetshire gentlemen, who robbed 
a mother of her monstrous twins, and made money by exhibiting 
them from town to town, by the help of a man called Broom, 
This conduct caused a terrible scandal, and the perpetrators of the 
robbery sank into poverty and contempt, in spite of their 
originally high position in the county. This extraordinary 
specimen is in Mr. Hodgkin's own collection, which appears to be 
a remarkably rich one. 

A punch-bowl in Bristol delft of 1731 contains the following 
cheerful doggerel :— 

John Udy of Luxillion 

his tin was so fine 

it gliderd this punch-bowl 
and made it to shine 

pray fill it with punch 

ett the tinners fill round 
they never will budge 

till the bottom they found. 


Another inscription, very frequently repeated on puzzle-jugs, 
was :— 
Here gentlemen come try | skill 
I'll hold a wager if you wi 
That you don’t drink this liquor all 
Without you spill or lett some fall. 


Finally, here is a slightly redundant sentiment which ought 


* Examples of Early English Pottery—Named, Dated, and Inscribed, 


By John Eliot Hodgkin and Edith Hodgkin, Privately printed for sub- 
acribers. 1892. 


to be as stimulating now as it was when the mug that bears it, 
among a portrait of the Queen, figures of beefeaters, and a hunt- 
ing scene, was made at Fulham in 1734, “ Come let us Drink to 
the Pious Memomery of Good Queen Ann.” 


THE FLOWERS OF JAPAN.* 


one interested in Japanese art will welcome Mr. 

Conder’s admirable treatise on Floral Arrangement. Like 
Mr. Blomfield, whose essay on The Formal Garden we lately 
reviewed, Mr. Conder is an architect, and can look at flowers as 
the framework, or foreground, of his own designs. Japanese 
floral arrangement is an exact science built up by successive gene- 
rations, during many centuries. Its origin was probably purely 
religious, but gradually domestic shrines were set up in imitation 
of those in the temples, like our private oratories. Sociology 
then crept in, and now the Japanese have a language of flowers 
which can be made to express pictorially all the graceful socia? 
amenities that we English say so clumsily. Out of the import- 
ance which floral decoration assumed arose a desire to have 
suitable receptacles for the flowers, and hence came the fabrication 
of all those beautiful vases of every form and material which are 


the joy of collectors, and of which Mr. Conder gives in his: 


illustrations innumerable examples. igor 

Of course in treating plants pictorially no one can deny to. the 
Japanese a pre-eminence to which other nations cannot make even a 
feeble approach ; but dare we confess that, enthusiastically as we 
admire Japanese art, we are not quite convinced that slavishly to 
imitate their manipulation of cut flowers in house decoration 
would suit our modern rooms. To dwarf and screw plants into 
attitudes and treble spiral curves is no doubt both difficult and 
ingenious, and to study the code by which they can be made to 
express a whole gamut of feeling—religious and social—is most 
interesting; but somehow, to our benighted minds, it does not 
seem fair to treat plants as if they were bent wood furniture, or 
make flowers into a code of signals. There is a great difference 
between East and West in everything, and it is not generally 
successful to transplant customs from one to the other. Flowers 
in the hands of English humans are naturally gathered into what 
used to be called a posy, and surely a bunch of fresh primroses or 
a bowl of many-hued roses can hold their own with a branch of 
peach-blossom, even though the dead twigs are religiously pre- 
served, and there are realistic maggots in the unopened buds. It is 
now a horticultural and artistic treat to walk beside the carriages 
on their way to a Drawing-room and examine the magnificent 
results of improved gardening and tasteful arrangement. We 
think our Japanese friends would be obliged to confess they 
could not produce such a splendid variety and profusion. 

If the Japanese arrangement of flowers is not altogether suited 
to the usual mode of furnishing our English homes, we have at 
any rate much to learn from them as to the decorative use of 
fruit-trees both inside and out of doors. Few towns are without 
plum orchards, which attract all the inhabitants to enjoy their 
beauty and delicate perfume. The varieties are numerous, some 
sixty different species being said to be cultivated; and the 
colours range from white to dark red, through every gradation of 
pink, and sometimes green. The trees live to a great age, and 
they can be dwarfed and potted so as to be used in house decora- 
tion, The cherry, though more beautiful, does not last so long; 
but to drive along an avenue of the double-cherry in full bloom, 
such as is to be seen at Koganei, near Tokio, must be a sight 
never to be forgotten. Our climate is particularly suitable to the 
cultivation of numberless kinds of flowering trees which are not, 
at present, nearly enough utilized in laying out public gardens or 
private pleasure grounds. They are not expensive to buy, nor 
are they costly to cultivate, nor killed by frost ; and the colours 
of the autumn leaves make a bright spot in the landscape. They 
might adorn many a hedgerow in our lanes, and diversify the 
plantations used for cover to our game. When the cherry blos- 
soms fall the Wistaria begins to bloom, covering the open galle- 
ries so popular in Japan. The blossom grows to a length of two 
or three feet, and there is an idea that the plant is strengthened 
by rice wine, so visitors may be seen emptying their wine-cups at 
the roots of famous specimens, some of which are a thousand years 
old. Peonies, the “ flower of prosperity,” the “ plant of twenty 
days,” the “ flower-queen of China,” is a great favourite amongst 
the upper classes in Japan, and can be cultivated so as to produce 
blossoms of enormous size ; but the chrysanthemum is the flower 
on which is bestowed most horticultural skill, and as it blooms 
the longest, and can be produced in such varieties of colour and 
shape, it is well worth every attention. 


* The Flowers of J and the Art of Floral Arrangement, J. 
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Kakemonos, or pictures on rollers, form an important element in 
the arrangement of flower shrines. They may be hung, in number 
up to four, either upon the dais of the Toko-no-ma (an ornamental 
recess to be found in every important room), or if a hanging 
basket is preferred, then they are suspended from the lintel or 
ceiling. They form the background, and the flowers must be 
arranged so as-to lead up tothem and harmonize with the designs. 
If a picture represents scenery in which there is a lake or river, 
then water plants must be employed as an appropriate foreground ; 
but should flowers be the motivo of the Kakemonos, the same 
species must not be placed in the vase so as to draw an invidious 
comparison between the real and the pictorial specimens. As the 
pictures are changed with the seasons, no incongruity need be 
permitted between them and the flower decorations. 

Mr. Conder gives a most amusing and minute account of the 
etiquette to be observed at a Japanese “ Flower Meeting,” when 
a guest is invited to display his skill in flower composition, an art 
cultivated by men of rank and learning, and not considered in 
the least an effeminate accomplishment. The visitor must leave 
his fan in the ante-chamber, and entering the reception-room, seat 
himeelf respectfully on his heels in front of the shrine. If there 
are three Kakemonos, he must examine first the central one, then 
that to the left, and lastly the one on the right hand. He then 
is ey 9 signify his opinion as to the particular merits of 

e floral trophy. There are strict rules as to the exact degree of 
admiration to be expressed according to the character of the 
specimens. Indiscriminating gush is not permitted in polite 
circles. The respectful inspection over, and the proper things 
said, the host presents to his guest, on a tray, cut flowers and 
branches, a knife, scissors, a small saw, a vase, and a napkin, at 
the same time rolling up the kakemonos, “as it is considered to 
‘be demanding too much of a visitor to expect him to extemporise 
a flower arrangement in harmony,” but the guest may face the 
difficulty, and retain the unfamiliar background. The master of 
the house now offers one of his most precious vases suitable to the 
season and the flowers, and the visitor pleads his inability to do 
justice to so beautiful a receptacle, but if pressed to make use of it, 
he must then take care that the arrangement is simple and unobtru- 
sive, 80 as not to distract attention from the vase. When completed, 
the implements are again arranged on the tray, with the exception 
of the scissors, which are “left near the flowers, as a silent and 
modest invitation to the master of the house to correct faults,” 
The host sweeps up the rubbish and takes away the tray. The 
other visitors, who have meantime been waiting in the ante- 
room, are now admitted to pay the proper compliment. Before 
leaving, the artist, unless a person of superior rank, takes the 
flowers out of the vase ; “it is considered presumptuous of him 
to quit without destroying the evidence of his skill.” Should 
the entertainer by inadvertence have supplied scented flowers on 
an occasion such as an “ Incense Meeting,” when perfume is pro- 
hibited, the polite artificer makes no remark, but snips off the 
blossoms, leaving only the unopened and scentless buds. The 
flowers must not be offered trimmed, or they might look as if 
they had been previously used. 

Mr. Conder has had a difficult task to collect and classify in- 
formation on a most intricate subject, so as to make it, as he 
does, intelligible to the general reader. The book is profusely 
illustrated by Japanese artists, 


8ST. IGNATIUS LOYOLA.* 


A from the early teachers of the Catholic faith, it would 
be hard to name a saint in the Roman Calendar for whom 
‘the Church of Rome has more cause to be thankful than it has for 
‘St. Ignatius Loyola. His life covers the most critical period in 
its long existence. That at the close fof that period it was in 
many respects stronger than at the beginning, that it was filled 
with new energy, and better prepared to meet the attacks [of its 
enemies, was largely due to the work which Ignatius accom- 
plished. In this handsome, and we may add too massive, 
‘volume Mr. Stewart Rose gives an exhaustive account of the 
saint's life, together with many notices of the labours of his early 
followers. Though he writes from the standpoint of a devout 
Roman Catholic, he does not weary us with attempts to make his 
‘narrative specially edifying. His book would certainly not have 
lost in interest if it had been constructed on broader lines, and 
‘the latter part might have been better arranged. He has adhered 
‘too strictly to chronological order, interrupting the story of a 
mission in one country to let us know what was happening in 
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another, and we have found it difficult to take up the broken 
threads. Still the book is a pleasant one, and not unworthy of its 
subject. It relates very few supernatural incidents; for, as we 
read here, the disciples of Ignatius “as a body hesitate to claim 
for him the power of working prodigies, and he would himself 
have greatly resented such an attribute.” To his followers his life 
and the success of his work appear sufficient signs of Divine approval. 
An acquaintance with the state of the Roman Church in the early 


years of the sixteenth century is necessary to a full appreciation of 


the place of Ignatius in ecclesiastical history. Mr. Rose might with 
advantage have given greater prominence to this subject, though 
he has by no means wholly neglected it. For our purpose it will 
be enough to remark that the need of a reform in the hierarchy 
was deeply felt by religious men, that the people lacked teaching, 
and that, from a variety of causes, the spiritual authority of the 
Pope had declined. The old organizations, secular and monastic, 
seemed to have lost their vigour; they needed some fresh incite- 
ment to energy. Even so they could scarcely have been rendered 
equal to the dangers of the time, which demanded an organization 
instinct with the enthusiasm of a new religious movement. That 
this was to some extent recognized seems proved by the founda- 
tion of the Theatine and Barnabite congregations. Chiefly 
because they had limited spheres of action, these bodies were in- 
capable of working any widespread revival. The Society founded 
by Ignatius knew no such limits. It was the means of restoring 
énergy to the Church at large; it instructed the people every- 
where by preaching, directed men’s consciences by petluoing the 
operation of the Confessional, secured the loyalty of the young 
by providing them with capable and devoted instructors, and 
supplied the papacy with a militia that knew no fear, and no will 
save the will of its commander. 


The combination in the Jesuit Society of the obedience of the 
well-drilled soldier and the adventurous spirit of the knight with 
devotion to the service of God may be said to have been fore- 
shadowed in the founder's early life. In Spain knighthood had 
by no means lost, as in other countries, its religious side. Pos- 
sessed of all the qualities and accomplishments proper to a model 
Spanish gentleman of the time, Ignatius was, even in his worldly 
days, a religious man, as well as a perfect knight. After record- 
ing how he was led to renounce the world, Mr. Rose describes 
how he sought for enlightenment and peace of soul by penance 
and meditation. While dwelling in a cave at Manresa he began 
to compose his Spiritual Evercises. This famous book, which 
breathes the spirit of his future Society, was written “about the 
time when Luther, at the Diet of Worms, declared before 
Charles V. his persistence in his hostility to the Church.” Before 
Ignatius left Manresa he heard of the fall of Rhodes. Though he 
had hung up his armour before the image of the Blessed Virgin 
at Monserrat, he was still a crusader at heart. He had already 
resolved to form a religious Society; its home was to be in 
Jerusalem, and to Jerusalem he journeyed, intending to remain 
and labour there. He was forced to leave the city after a short 
stay, and on his return to Spain formed a resolution which had a 
momentous effect on his future Society, and, indeed, on his own 
character. In order to qualify himself as a teacher he determined, 
at the age of thirty, “to go to school again.” He broke off his 
life of enterprise, and even put a check upon his habit of reli- 
gious meditation, because he found that it interfered with his 
studies. He did not, however, cease from exhorting others, and 
the fervour of his spirit, and in one instance at least the indis- 
cretion of his disciples, brought him into trouble. In Spain 
religious enthusiasm was attended by peculiar dangers, and 
the Inquisition did a useful work in repressing the extrava- 
gances of the alumbrados. Justly suspicious of anything that 
savoured of novelty in religion, the officers of the Inquisition 
were sometimes too ready to listen to accusations of heterodoxy. 
At Alcala Ignatius was imprisoned and silenced. He migrated 
to Salamanca, and there he was again imprisoned. Finally he 
entered the University of Paris, and there, too, he suffered per- 
secution; though he at last won the reverence even of those 
who had opposed him most bitterly. About ten years after he 
had begun to study, he took the degree of Master of Arts, and 
began the theological course. Meanwhile he had formed a little 
association, and he and his companions took the “ first vows” at 
Montmartre. Besides the vows of chastity and poverty, they 
bound themselves, on the completion of their studies, to go to 
Jerusalem, if it were possible, and labour there ; for Ignatius still 
hoped to make Jerusalem a centre for mission-work, and, if it 
were not possible, to go whithersoever the Pope might send them. 
When the appointed time came, the companions of Ignatius, then 
only ten in number, began to preach in Italy, whither they went 
on their way, as they vainly hoped, to Jerusalem. Ignatius, who 
received priest’s orders at Venice, was kindly received by Paul IIL, 
though even in Rome he met with some persecution. It became 
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evident that all hope of going to Jerusalem must be given up, 
and in 1540 the associates added to their vows of chastity and 
poverty a vow of obedience to the Pope, placing themselves 
absolutely under his direction. The “Society of Jesus” was 
constituted by a Bull, and Ignatius was elected its Superior. 
After his election Ignatius never left Italy, and was only thrice 
absent from Rome. The chapters on his constitutions, his 
administration, and his life at Rome are full of interest. The 
mental discipline undergone during the years which he had 
devoted to study was not in vain. The student of chivalrous 
romances, the ecstatic visionary of Manresa, the knight-errant of 
Catholicism appears during the remainder of his life as a man of 
singular prudence and shrewdness. He bade his followers dread 
rather than welcome visions, and held that there was a danger 
even in prayer, “ lest those who gave too much time to it might 
fancy themselves spiritual and become obstinate.” Considering 
the kind of work that he planned for his followers, we 
cannot but reckon his successful requests that they should be 
exempted from choir duty, from all employments accompanied by 
ecclesiastical dignities, and from the regular direction of nuns as 
proofs of extraordinary clear-sightedness. He was skilful in his 
treatment of men, being gentle with the young, but never pass- 
ing over insubordination, and promptly dismissing any brother 
whom he saw to be unfit to belong to the Society. From all 
alike he required a total annihilation of will, and repressed in 
himself, and urged his followers to repress in themselves, every 
manifestation of purely human feeling. Each member of the 
Order became a part of a vast machine moved by a single will. 
Always, even amid the squalor of his self-imposed poverty, Ignatius 
retained the marks of his noble birth and knightly education. 
In none of the many incidents of his life that are recorded here 
does he appear to have spoken or acted save as a man of honour 
and refinement of mind. He was, we are told, and we see no 
reason to doubt it, eminently truthful, and hated language of 
double meaning. A striking illustration of the rapid growth 
in importance of the new Society is afforded by the demand 
of Paul III., about four years after its institution, that two of the 
brethren should be his theologians at the Council of Trent. Its 
influence on the Roman Catholic world has largely arisen from its 
work in education. Ignatius impressed on his followers the 
necessity of being well furnished with intellectual weapons in 
order to combat successfully “genius and learning ranged on the 
side of heresy or sin.” While he adopted in his colleges the 
system then prevalent in Roman Catholic schools, the Jesuits, 
readily meeting in this as in all other matters the exigencies of 
time and place, have constantly modified their methods, though 
they have through all changes remained faithful to the principles of 
their founder. The work of education was for a time carried on 
amid many discouragements; for everywhere the Universities 
were jealous of “the gratuitous and successful teaching of the 
Society.” In Paris the Sorbonne opposed the Jesuit teachers, and 
the Parliament soon took the same side, and refused to register 
the King’s letters legalizing the Order in France. Money in plenty 
was, before long, placed at the disposal of Ignatius; he spent 
it all on his seminaries and charitable institutions, living 
himself with some of the Professed, the highest grade in the 
Order, at Sta Maria della Strada on daily alms. Mr. Rose tells 
us much about the early Jesuit missions. The Order had appa- 
rently most success in Spain, Portugal, and Italy. In Northern 
Germany, where “ Catholic teaching had almost died out,” Peter 
Favre effected a great reform among the clergy, and was the 
means of preventing the complete triumph of Protestantism in 
Cologne, while in Southern Germany, Canisius and his com- 
panions laboured with success in Vienna and other cities. Xavier's 
work in India is spoken of here with much caution ; he died on 
his way to China, whither he was going in spite of his knowledge 
that he would forfeit his life by landing in the country. An 
attempt to found a Jesuit mission in Abyssinia seems to have 
been fruitless. Mr. Rose’s book contains a large number of 
illustrations, both whole-page and otherwise. Some few are good 
impressions from copper-plates, others are also well-executed and 
interesting. In some cases, however, the artist's work has been 
spoilt by the process of reproduction, and a few of the illustra- 
tions exhibit faults common to a!most all drawings founded on 


photographs. 


THE LESSON OF THE LAND LEAGUE.* 


M: CLIFFORD LLOYD'S posthumously published record of 
his experiences and accomplishments in Ireland possesses 
an interest which is manifold, though on most, not on all, sides 


* Ireland under the Land League. By Clifford Lloyd. London and 
Edinburgh : Blackwood. 


melancholy. It is sad to think of the premature close of the 
career of a public servant who, despite certain foibles, not to say 
faults, served his country in different quarters of the world, with 
almost invariable benefit to it, if not to himself. It is sad, also, 
to think of the checks and disappointments which—partly by his 
misfortune, partly by his fault—beset that career. It is, perhaps, 
saddest to think how much excellent work that he did, in one 
place at least, was thrown away by the pusillanimity and self- 
seeking of his superiors. But there is instruction in all these 
things, and there is some consolation accompanying them. After 
all, what Clifford Lloyd did in Ireland can be done again, when- 
ever the right man finds himself with his hands free in the right 
place, and is ready to do the right thing. And what the right 
thing is in the particular circumstances of Ireland this book shows 
perhaps more clearly and instructively than any which has yet 
been published. 

The brief and modest biegraphy which precedes the volume 
only glances, discreetly and properly enough, at the checks and 
disappointments above referred to. And, indeed, Lloyd's Irish 
career illustrates them less than his subsequent sojourns in 
Egypt, Mauritius, and in Armenia. Yet, to any one accustomed 
to read between the lines of books, this volume will show why 
his career ran not smooth even in places other than Mauritius, 
where it may be said to have been the duty of every honest 
Englishman to quarrel with Sir John Pope Hennessy—a duty 
which, let us add, all Sir John’s better subordinates, in the 
various parts of the world whither the inscrutable policy of the 
English Colonial Office sent him, most faithfully and punctually 
discharged. It may be a little doubted whether Lloyd had 
judgment enough to conduct operations on a very large scale 
and on his own responsibility. It is beyond doubt that he 
had not temper enough to conduct any operations where he 
was subject to immediate or frequent check by official superiors. 
But his position, first as a “resident” and then as a “special 
resident ” magistrate in Ireland under Mr. Forster, was the very 
thing for him. He was loyally supported by his immediate 
superiors, though less loyally by their colleagues in the Cabinet. 
He was allowed his head. He was thoroughly acquainted before- 
hand with the circumstances in which he had to act. These 
circumstances did not require any very far-reaching calculation, 
or any very curious considering, and his duties generally were 
those of the general, not those of the legislator. In this situa- 
tion, Lloyd's combination of clear eight within limits, fertility 
of resource, and absolute unflinchingness of execution, had the 
happiest play, and a prettier episode in an uglier story than his 
management of the Kilmallock district during the battle between 
anarchy and crder in 1881-2 there is not to be found anywhere. 
Had there been in 1880 twenty resident magistrates like Clifford 
Lloyd in Ireland, with an honest Government at head-quarters, 
all the wretched history of the last decade had never been. Had 
half a dozen like him been permitted by such a Government to 
carry out the “ special resident” plan loyally for a few years, it 
is by no means certain that all might not have been retrieved as 
far as the new land-legielation, with its perpetual temptation to 
fresh crime, would allow. It was not to be. But it was possible 
fur Lloyd to show, and he did show, the true and only way to 
govern Ireland by a combination of audacity 4 la Hussarde with 
abstinence from unnecessary, especially from spasmodic, severity, 
and by absolutely rejecting all compromise and transaction with 
disloyalty and disorder. 

It may surprise some who do not know the Irish question, but 
will not surprise those who do, to find him attacking the “ Castle” 
system rather fiercely. In the first place, it was Clifford Lloyd's 
way to attack most things that he had not himself devised; in 
the second, he never had a “ political” head, and does not seem 
fully to have realized the difficulties imposed upon Government 
in a division of a country which has Parliamentary institutions, 
which has extreme personal liberty, but in which a large mino- 
rity always, and sometimes, it may be, a positive majority, is dis- 
loyal to the Government of the country as a whole. The cen- 
tralization of which he complains, the retaining of all the guiding 
reins in the “ Castle,” the exclusion of the magistracy, even the 
“resident ” magistracy, from the control of the police, and so forth, 
may—must—have their evils; but it is very easy to see why they 
were resorted to, and, perhaps, not so easy to see in what other 
way the safety of the country as a whole could be secured. 
Decentralization, with the throwing of large powers into the hands 
of local authorities, would no doubt bave been much better if the 
local authorities could always have been perfectly trusted. If 
they had been all of them Clifford Lloyds, it would have been ex- 
cellent ; but suppose some of them had been Pope Hennessys, or, 
short of that, suppose they had been easygoing folk who let their 
subordinates do what they liked? There could be no security in 
the unhappy temper of Irishmen that in a barony, or a county, or @ 
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province the very mechanism of Government might not have been 
converted into the organization of rebellion, Centralization, at 
least, prevented that. It might, perhaps, have been prevented in 
other ways, and better; but it was prevented, and it is not alto- 
gether reasonable or generous to find fault with means, though 
clumsy and improbable, which do after a fashion bring about the 
chief end aimed at, and to be aimed at, by them. 


But Mr. Clifford Lloyd’s forte was not theory or the criticism 
of theory, it was practice; and of his practice in Ireland he has 
here given an account, not decked with the arts of the pro- 
fessional writer, marked, indeed, by a few blemishes in writing, 
but signally free from the far more serious blemishes of vanity 
on the one hand and mock modesty on the other, and instructive 
far beyond the wont of such accounts. He begins by that 
business of the “ Invasion of Ulster,” the Land League meeting 
at Saintfield, County Down, in which he was deputed to protect 
the Leaguers (after their fashion for many years, they were only 
too happy to take the gifts and blaspheme the givers), and which, 
perhaps, first introduced him to the notice of Englishmen gene- 
rally, though he had previously done good service in Burmah. 
Then he transfers his narrative, as he was transferred himself, to 
Longford, where he gave the first sample of his capacity for deal- 
ing with “veiled rebellion” by defeating the combination for 
encouraging Lord Granard’s tenants in withholding their land- 
lord’s dues. It was after this that he was again transferred to 
Kilmallock, where, under the auspices of the notorious Father 
Eugene Sheehy and the usual gang of publicans, moneylenders, 
shopkeepers, and other genuine tillers of the soil, and with the 
assistance of the blackguardism which had accumulated since 
Fenian days, one of the worst reigns of terror known even in 
Ireland, either before or since, had been established. The greater 
part of the book is occupied with the history of his dealings with 
this district, which in a very short time he reduced to something 
like order. 

His principle was a very simple one, which, however, may be 
formulated in several different ways, or rather in a series of 
advancing definitions. He saw that force is the only remedy for 
lawlessness, that controlment has to be met with greater con- 
trolment ; that, when men have been taught that it will be the 
worse for them if they obey the law, the only thing to do is 
to show promptly that it will be worse still for those who make 
them disobey it. He never allowed himself to be beaten ; and if 
he ever by mishap or misconduct on the part of somebody experi- 
enced a temporary check, he took care that it should be promptly 
made up by a checkmate to the other side. When he was refused 
cars and horses, he made no fuss, but bought cars and horses for 
the special use of the police. When Father Sheehy blustered, 
he arrested Father Sheehy, and sent him to prison. When he 
was threatened with murder, he took every possible means to 
secure that anybody who murdered him should have an immediate 
chance of lead and a subsequent one of hemp, but did not in the 
least shut himself up, or show the slightest timidity. He gave 
every possible facility to that “‘ emergency ” system which, if it 
had been thoroughly supported by Government and by Parlia- 
ment, would have broken the whole land agitation down. He 
avoided as far as possible the use of firearms, and we do not think 
he ever resorted to the silly and fatal practice of firing over the 
heads of the mob—a practice which probably kills the innocent 
or the least guilty, certainly familiarizes the mob itself with the 
last resource of the law, and puts all manner of weapons in the 
hands of the privileged defenders of treason in Parliament. He 
supported the sheriffs and their officers without hesitation and 
without counting the cost. With a gravity which we do not 
think is ironical (indeed, a little more humour would have done him 
no harm), he expatiates on the advantages (which are very real 
and obvious in a precedent-and-red-tape-governed country like 
ours) of carrying a copy of the Riot Act in the lining of your 
hat. “ All sayings but what God saith,” as the poet has it (more 
particularly the sayings of the Sextons and the Healys, for 
answers to which in Parliament he was pestered in the midst of 
his important work by Ministers who should have known better), 
“were to him as vain breath.” He discovered and baffled the 
treachery of the Post Office servants. By the use of Army 
Service waggons with the parties protecting the distraining officers, 
he made it impossible for defaulters to spirit away their furniture, 
and once at least was instrumental in so making sure of a trunk 
from which the owner, seeing it fast clutched, at last extracted 
far more in ready money than the amount of the rent which he 
had professed himself unable to pay. “There was no mistake 
about this fellow,” as Sir George Tufto, we are sure, would, if he 
had been alive, have asserted and confirmed with even a louder 

Jeu de joie of verbal salutes than that with which he honoured 


ve. 
And it was all wasted? Perhaps not quite all. No doubt the 


stupidity of many Englishmen, the vacillation of some, the 
positive treachery of a few, seemed for a time to have given | 
the victory to sedition and robbery. But it cannot be doubted - 
that Clifford Lloyd’s example—in a few respects it may be an 
example of warning, in far more one to be imitated as closely 
as possible—encouraged and instructed those excellent servants 
of the Crown who have more recently under Mr. Balfour suc- 
ceeded in at least minimizing the results of the Gladstonian 
surrender, And even if this were not the case, it would stil} 
be worth keeping on record, and holding high. For whatever 
defects of detail there may have been in Clifford Lloyd’s methods 
or manners, the principles which inspired him from first to last are 
the principles which of all others are the principles for our time. 
That no subject of the Queen, whatever his real or fancied wrongs, 
shall take the law into his own hands by persecuting another 
subject of the Queen, who is either discharging his legal duties 
or exercising his legal rights; that no private association shall 
exercise an imperium in imperio in these realms ; that law- breakers 
shall and must be put down—these were the articles, not perhaps 
formulated in words, but expressed in conduct, of Lloyd’s creed 
during his tenure of magistracy in Ireland, and there are none 
better. 


MRS. PIOZZI AND LADY MARY.* 


ERHAPS the best part of the compilation from the record 
of Mrs. Piozzi’s wedding tour recently issued by Messrs. 
Seeley is the brief—the too brief—introduction which has been 
prefixed to it by the Countess Martinengo Cesaresco. It is full 
of good things, original and selected, among the latter of which 
may be noted the admirable characterization of the Italians as a 
nation “ capable of impressions at once sudden and durable.” As 
specimens of the longer passages, the reader may be referred to 
the pages on scenery as viewed by the eighteenth century and 
the nineteenth respectively, and the instructive remarks on that 
curious institution, the cavalier servente. For Mrs. Piozzi her- 
self, we can only say that her letters pleasantly supplement and 
justify the attractive introduction. They are written in a lively 
manner, of which, except by sample, it is difficult to give an 
adequate idea. Here is an extract which might serve as a useful 
corroborative footnote to certain pages of M. Taine’s Voyage en 
Italie :— 

‘A family coming last night to visit at a house where I 
had the honour of being admitted as an intimate, gave me 
another proof of my present state of remoteness from English 
manners. The party consisted of an old nobleman, who could 
trace his genealogy unblemished up to one of the old Roman 
Emperors, but whose fortune is now in a hopeless state of 
decay ; his lady, not inferior to himself in birth or haughti- 
ness of air and carriage, but much impaired by age, ill-health, 
and pecuniary distresses. These had, however, no way lessened 
herideas of herown dignity, orthe respect of her cavalierservente 
and her son, who waited on her with an unremitted attention, 
— her their little dirty tin snuff-boxes upon one knee 

y turns, which ceremony the less surprised me, as having seen 
her train, made of a dyed and watered lutestring, borne 
vely after her upstairs by a footman, the express image of 
idgar in the storm scene of King Lear, who, as the fool says, 

“ wisely reserv'd a blanket, else had we all been ’shamed,”’ 
This is not an unfair specimen of the volume, which, illustrated 
by reproductions of the etchings of David Allan, and by copies 
of old prints and pictures of Italian scenes, forms a pleasant com- 
panion volume to the excellent Memoir of Mrs. Thrale, published 

by Mr. L. B. Seeiey in 1891. 

“In most of them the wit and style,” said Walpole of Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu’s letters,“ are superior to any letters 
I ever read but Madame Sévigné’s.” Considering his own ad- 
mitted ability in this department—considering, too, his devotion 
to “ Notre Dame de Livry,” and his detestation of the lady whom 
he nicknamed “ Moll Worthless” at Florence, this is praise of a 
very valuable kind. He has besides an unexpected supporter in 
Lady Mary herself. “I assert,” she said to her sister, “that 
mine [#.e, my letters] will be full as entertaining forty years hence 
as Madame Sévigné's letters.” From such eminent authorities it is 
difficult to dissent, though it may be doubted whether the critics of 
to-day would place Lady Mary in any close proximity to her great 
epistolary predecessor. But if, without attempting to fix her posi- 
tion accurately, she is judged upon her own merits, it must 
be admitted that her place as a letter-writer is a very high one, 
and that, as regards the intellectual quality of her correspondence, 
she is possibly superior even to Walpole’s idol. And her material 
is certainly extremely varied. “She is remembered,” says her 
ra, With an introduction by the Countess 
Evelyn Martinengo Cesaresco. London: Seeley & Co. 1892. 
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t editor, in a sympathetic “ Introductory Sketch,” as “the 
first Englishwoman who sent back accounts of the mysterious 
and magnificent East ; as the friend and then the enemy of Pope; 
as the courageous introducer of inoculation ; as the strong-minded, 
independent, eccentric traveller.” Upon her celebrated quarrel 
with the Twitnam bard Mr. Ropes throws no new light; unless 


it lies in the suggestion that the casus belli was the contemptuously 


matter-of-fact way in which Lady Mary chose to regard Pope’s 
famous sentimental epistle about the two Lovers struck by Light- 
ning at Stanton Harcourt. But as to this point we shall pro- 
bably never know any more, nor, unless some extraordinary find 
of documents should take place, is it likely that we shall ever be 
with certainty informed how much of the “ Verses Address'd to 
the Imitator of the First Satire of the Second Book of Horace” 
is by John Lord Hervey, and how much (despite her disavowal 
to Arbuthnot) by Lady Mary herself. For ourselves, we shall 
continue to believe that the couplet, 
Satire shou'd, like a polish’d Razor keen, 
Wound with a Touch, that’s scarcely felt or seen, 
belongs to the clever versifier who wrote The Toilette and The 
Téte-a-Téte. We are, at the same time, quite disposed to agree 
with Mr. Ropes in his opinion that “it is the misfortune of true 
history to be hardly ever completely romantic, and but seldom as 
scandalous as we would fain think it "—in other words, that most 
of the more discreditable anecdotes of this beautiful, gifted, and 
eccentric woman are probably false. For those who are unable, 
or unwilling, to grapple with her entire correspondence in the 
authorised version of Mr. Moy Thomas, we can confidently re- 
commend the present selection, which, like the other volumes of 
the series to which it belongs, is illustrated by excellent copies of 
old engravings. 
MOUNTAINS AND HILLS.* 


L= the Autobiography of the Earth, recently written down 
so successfully by Mr. Hutchinson, The Story of the Hills 
makes no claim to originality. It is a compilation, as the author 
frankly acknowledges, and it is made, not for scientific students, 
but for the ordinary traveller “ who would like to know something 
of the secret of the hills, their origin, and the forces that made them 
what they are.” Thus the more difficult, and in some respects 
the most interesting, scientific questions connected with “ the 
making of mountains” of necessity have been touched upon very 
lightly—indeed, in regard to one or two of these, the author 
appears hardly to have kept pace with geological progress in 
recent years. For instance, we imagine that at the present day 
few geologists of repute would affirm any of the crystalline 
schists in the Alps to be altered Tertiary deposits, But these are 
trifling blemishes, like one or two rather awkward misprints ; the 
book, on the whole, is carefully put together, and written clearly, 
pleasantly, and sympathetically, by one who evidently loves the 
mountains ; it brings together a considerable amount of informa- 
tion about them, the Alps, of course, being made exceptionally 
prominent, so that it cannot fail to be useful to the class of 
readers for which it is intended. 


IRISH FAIRY TALES.t 

ie is not very hard to please children with fairy tales, but it is 

becoming difficult to please their mothers and aunts. The 
modern woman makes a to-do about the chances of frightening, 
or saddening, her dear ones. The little prigs are said to cry 
when anybody is killed, and to be horrified when the wicked 
stepmother, who richly deserves it, is torn to pieces by wild 
horses, or made to dance in red-hot iron shoon. The infant 
audience, we learn, is afraid of the common Ogre, and cannot 
sleep at night for dread of a six-headed giant. If all these 
laments are true—they chiefly come from America—then we can 
only say, with Hephestus in Homer, “ None is to blame but their 
fathers and mothers who never should so have begotten them.” 
As far back as our knowledge goes, up to “the present or 
Christian hera,” 1892, children have rejoieed in the adventures 
of fairies and heroes, and have frequently asked for a tale “in 
which somebody is eaten.” Their natural instinct tells them that, 
after all, these things never occur, that six-headed giants are no 
longer to be encountered, that ogres do not keep houses made of 
toffee and barleysugar for the beguilement of youth, There may 
be a few wretched, sentimental, nervous little creatures who cry 
at the very mention of Blue Beard, and go in terror of the Yellow 
Dwarf and his great cat. There are plenty of scribbling women to 
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+ Irish Fairy Tales, Edited by W. B. Yeats. London: Fisher Unwin. 


denounce our old immemorial friends the fairies, But we think 
that no sensible child since time began was ever one whit the 
worse for the classics of the nursery; and, as for the children 
who are not sensible, let their friends tell them how Mary had a 
little lamb, and feed them on similar pap. 

The infant humanitarians and their mothers may shun Mr. 
Yeats’s Irish Fairy Tales; we give them fair warning. But 
normal children will find in this extremely pretty little book a 
charming present ; for one hero saw “a thing as white as snow 
and as hateful as sin; it had a man’s head on it and teeth 
as long as a flax-carder,” than which what can be more delightful ? 
This hero was the Irish representative of Grimm’s “ Boy who did 
not know what fear was,” who set out on his travels that he 
might learn how to shiver. The very obvious moral of all this 
class of fables is, that nothing is terrible to the brave, that bogies 
flee before human courage, as demons do, according to the old 
Greek faith, from cold iron. It is an excellent moral, and, like 
the butt of Achilles’s spear, heals the wounds which the horrors 
of the tale might inflict on a very nervous child. This is the 
most gruesome of Mr. Yeats’s little romances. We have not seen 
it in Irish before; it is translated from the original by Dr, 
Douglas Hyde. The story is better provided with a motive than 
Grimm's, as the hero's first trial is to watch by his mother’s tomb, 
threatened by “destroyers” who seem to be vampires. This 
pious duty he accomplishes, and achieves many other remark- 
able adventures. Some of Mr. Yeats’s tales are from Carleton, 
some from Lover. These, of course, are already familiar. A 
fine heroic example, “Seanchan the Bard, and the King of 
the Cats,” is from Lady Wilde, translated, we presume, out 
of the Old Irish, “The Rival Kempers” is a very sweet 
idyllic little tale, much on the lines of “ Rumpelstiltzkin,” 
as it turns on the discovery of a name; but the circumstances 
are very different. “A Fairy Enchantment,” which really 
merits the abused adjective “weird,” was told to Mr. Yeats 
by Michael Hart, to whom the adventure occurred. Not know- 
ing Mr. Hart, we cannot say whether he has a rich imagination, 
or whether he appropriated a current legend, or whether he 
should at once be sought after and brought to book by an emissary 
of the Psychical Society, His narrative is far too good and grue- 
some for us to spoil it by an abstract. It is “ frightening,” as 
nervous children say, and to such infants we do not recommend 
it. For Michael Hart’s is a story of to-day; whereas Blue 
Beard and company long, long since vanished from a world 
decorated by MM. Deeming and Ravachol. 

Mr. Yeats himself contributes an introduction about “ An Irish 
Story-teller,” which is a most charming and unaffected piece of 
English prose, a study of the old peasant life, happier and more 
full of poetry than any that can be lived now when pixies and 
fairies have nearly disappeared. The fragment has more of true 
poetry than most poems, and appears to offer the greatest promise, 
for it is wholly devoid of modern sham poetical English. From 
Mr. Yeats’s notes we extract the following queer anecdote of the 
banshee. It is said by some that the banshee never emigrates. 
“Upon the other hand a distinguished writer on anthropology 
assures me that he has heard her on 1st December, 1867, in 
Pital, near Libertad, Central America, as he rode througlt a deep 
forest. She was dressed in pale yellow, and raised a cry like the 
cry of a bat”—like the ghosts in the Odyssey. “She came to 
announce the death of his father. This is her cry, written down 
by him with the help of a Frenchman and a violin.” Here follows 
the musical notation. “He saw and heard her again on 5th 
February, 1871, at 16 Devonshire Street, Queen’s Square, London, 
She came this time to announce the death of his eldest child; and 
in 1884 he again saw and heard her at 28 East Street, Queen’s 
Square, the death of his mother being the cause.” 

There is a chance for Mr. Myers—a regular old-fashioned 
banshee on anthropological evidence. Is Michael Hart a distin- 
guished writer on anthropological subjects, and is he the eye- 
witness? The only death-boder of whom we can speak from 
personal knowledge is not dressed in pale yellow, and, like Brer 
Rabbit, “ he keeps on saying nothing.” He assumes the form of a 
black animal, species unknown, and is about the size of a cat. 
There is also, of course, the white bird of the Oxenhams, but this 
anthropological banshee distinctly deserves the prize. 

Mr. Yeats’s little volume is equally delightful to the biblio- 
phile, the anthropologist (if given to banshees), and the child. It 
is a volume of “ The Children’s Library,” and infinitely preferable 
to some of the rather feeble modern fairy tales which are 
among its companions. If the Child’s Library will only confine 
itself to traditional tales of the best, no nursery can desire a more 
agreeable present. For example, perhaps Mr. Rhys’s Welsh tales 
might be reprinted from a place inaccessible to children— 
Cymrodorion—where they exist at present. 
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NOVELS. 


O create what old-fashioned criticism termed “a romantic 
interest ” is still esteemed an excellent thing in the novelist, 
thanks to the very human and tolerably general desire of novel- 
readers to escape “ the world of all of us” and find pleasure and 
recreation in that of the romancer’s fancy. Mr. Baring-Gould’s 
Cornish story, In the Roar of the Sea, 3 vols. (Methuen & Co.), 
is an effective example of the art of journeying into the blue dis- 
tance. Not that the distance in this instance is so very far. 
It is but the age of Cornish smuggling and Cornish wrecking ; 
yet it is a strange world, the men and women of which are types 
that have disappeared from our midst, though their interests, 
passions, rivalries, and so forth touch us as a well-acted drama 
does, and are movingly presented. The name of Captain Curll 
Coppinger, otherwise “Cruel” Coppinger, may still be a name 
to conjure with anywhere on the coast between Bude Haven 
and Hayle, and, for all we know, as well remembered as that 
of the chronicler of his deeds, the Vicar of Morwenstow. 
Those who are curious as to the fidelity of Mr. Baring-Gould’s 
portraiture may consult the novelist’s biographical sketch of Mr. 
Hawker, and in other ways pursue the study of “the human 
document.” As even ordinary men loom large in mist, it may 
well be that the novelist has heightened the mystery that is 
proper to the notorious smuggler and wrecker, “Cruel” 
Coppinger. To darken the shadows and to make the lights 
sharper are legitimate artifices of the Romantic method, and so 
long as the result is a man, not a mere monster, there is nothing 
to be said against it from the artistic standpoint. The savagery 
of Coppinger is certainly vigorously depicted by Mr. Baring- 
Gould. It is difficult, in these mild-mannered days, to imagine 
the sufferance of such a person by his neighbours. But Coppinger, 
who has subdued all others to his will, is himself subdued by the 
beauty of Judith Trevisa, the daughter of the Vicar of St. Enodoe, 
whose strength of will is decidedly as remarkable as her charms of 
person. The story of this capture of the Beast by Beauty is told with 
admirable spirit. The ferocity of Coppinger is scarce mitigated 
by his passion for Judith, and his wooing is suggestive of the 
entanglement of a wild beast, rather than of a taming process. 
Tosave her half-witted brother from a horrible fate Judithat length 
consents to marry Coppinger in the little church of St. Enodoc, 
which is half filled with the drifted sea-sand, and is only to be 
entered by one of the windows. The consequences of this step, 
terrible though they threaten to be, are less tragical at the time 
than the bride had feared; for she opportunely faints at the 
critical moment, and remains so long in a dead swoon that she is 
unable to sign the register. In spite of the imperfect legality of 
the marriage, she is carried off to the house of Coppinger by her 
aunt, who acts as his housekeeper. Here she is the heroine of 
the strangest adventures and the attractive centre of the wildest 
situations, in the devising of which Mr. Baring-Gould reveals the 
art and resources of an accomplished story-teller. Incident 
succeeds incident with a brisk movement, and there is no halting 
in the ingenious development of the story. Altogether, this is 
one of the best imagined and most enthralling novels the author 
of Mehalah has produced. 

In Old Dacres’ Darling, 3 vols. (White & Co.), Mrs. Pender 
Cudlip introduces afresh the designing adventuress, the “ baleful, 
low-voiced” creature, of snake-like allurements, who casts a 
spell on various susceptible men, whose experience, it might 
be imagined, should have rendered them “immune” from the 
blandishments of the young widow, Mrs. Victor Dacres. Never, 
surely, did a snake-like woman find so pleasant an Eden 
and such guileless men and women for her pleasing wiles 
to operate upon as this wonderful lady. She ensnares old 
Dacres, her uncle by marriage, with extraordinary ease. She 
allures to herself the fiancé of her sister-in-law, by the dread 
magnetism of her charms. An old adorer of hers she so far 
disenchants that in an incredibly brief space he is a passionate 
adorer of the sister-in-law. She enchants old Lady Larington at 
first sight, and then, by a wave of a wand, as it were, as swiftly 
disenchants her. The secret of her influence may possibly lie in 
the magic of her dress. She has an artistic sense of costume. 
For example, when there is an impression to he made, and a little 
intrigue to be compassed, she shines forth to dazzle and to conquer. 
Thus, on one occasion, “ she writhed down the stairs in a daffodil- 
coloured satin sheath-like dress, bearing a strong resemblance to 
a golden serpent.” Then we see her again “in a black 
jetted dress which clings to her shapely form as closely as 
a snake's skin.” No wonder, therefore, is it that she works havoc 
among the innocent and sensitive members of her late husband's 
family, and drives “old Dacres” frantic by her airs and whims, 
and makes him “gnash his teeth till he loosens them in their 
sockets.” In short, she is what novelists love to call “a dan- 


‘|. gerous woman.” Mrs. Cudlip’s study of the type is elaborate 


indeed, and to some extent persuasive. But we are not at al) 
persuaded of the reasonableness of the prodigious impression ex- 
cited by her snake-like charmer. Amusing it may be; incredible 
it most decidedly is. ; 

The adventuress in Mr. Anthony Hope’s story—Mr. Witt's 
Widow (Innes & Co.)—is adventurous in spite of herself, and 
plays a hazardous part through the force of destiny. It is not 
suggested that she is snake-like. Her natural talents are exerted 
in self-defence when her self-interest and welfare are wantonly 
attacked. Her cleverness excites admiration—though, it must 
be admitted, it is a trifle showy—and merits the kind of reward 
which the ingenious author has prepared for her. Mrs, Witt is 
young, rich, beautiful, and the fiancée of Lord Tottlebury’s son 
and heir, Mr. Gerald Neston. But a certain cousin of this gentle- 
man, a young barrister, by sun dry strange chances identifies her 
with a young girl he had defended at Quarter Sessions some years 
since, who was charged with stealing a pair of shoes, convicted, 
and sentenced to one month’s imprisonment with hard labour. 
The barrister, Mr. George Neston, with unprofessional frankness, 
but, we may suppose, with a nice sense of the family honour, seizes 
the first opportunity that occurs to straightly charge her with the 
offence. Now, if Mrs. Witt had stayed her hand, at an 
equally straight denial, she would have played a good 
game. But the art of taking no notice is the most obnoxious of 
all arts to clever people. Not content with denying a charge 
which no one believed, she prepares a paper that sets forth that 
at a certain date she was serving as companion toa lady. This 
needless testimonial was concocted in anticipation of Mr. George 
Neston’s probable investigations. The date, of course, is found 
by him to correspond with the date of her service ingaol. Single- 
handed, and in secret, the ruthless George brings her to bay. 
Then she plays her last card and gains his silence. It is an 
honourable peace between them, and is cleverly brought about. 
But to Mr. Gerald Neston it looks like an unsavoury compact, and 
there is a rupture of the engagement with Mr. Witt’s widow, 
The climax of the story is full of the charm of the unexpected. 
The characters are neatly sketched, and Mr. Hope’s dialogue is 
crisp and pointed. Altogether, this lively and piquant story is 
good reading. 

The Story of Dick, by Major Gambier Parry (Macmillan & Co.), 
is so devoid of action as scarcely to be accounted a story at all. 
It tells of the sojourn at a farmhouse of a boy whose life has 
been wholly spent in barracks, Dick is the son of a soldier who 
has sailed for service in India. When he arrives at his uncle's 
farm he is wholly absorbed in military matters. He takes to 
drilling his cousin, a timorous boy, the darling of his mother, 
with such remorseless energy, that mutiny must have ensued if 
the farmer’s boy had anything of a boy’s nature in him. How- 
ever, Dick’s military enthusiasm is not tyrannical, and when he 
makes his small cousin take the Queen’s shilling—with a half- 
penny— and in other ways asserts his genius as a leader of others, 
he is an entertaining little fellow. But nothing comes of the 
intercourse of the two boys, excepting friendship and a united 
family. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


ALFRED FRANKLIN has added two more to his always 

* entertaining and generally trustworthy omnium gatherum 

on the subject of La vie d’autrefois (1). These volumes, which 
bring the series up to nearly a dozen, are concerned respectively 
with echools and colleges, and with the medical profession, the 
latter coming to supplement the previous volume devoted to the 
pharmacopeeia of the past. The medical volume contains a great 
deal of curious matter, and we dare swear that not a few persons 
who pride themselves on their knowledge of French would be 
puzzled if they were suddenly asked “ What is a mirgesse?” A 
mirgesse is a female mire or leech ; in other words, what we most 
feebly and putidly nowadays call a lady-doctor. And in the year 
1292 there were at Paris eight mirgesses, who were named Isabiau, 
Haoys (Avice), Richeut, Ysabel (this double form of the same 
name with Isabiau is interesting), Dame Heloys, Phelippe, Dame 
Marie, and Sarre. But, on the whole, the other volume is the more 
interesting of the two. M. Franklin does not trouble himself much 
with those discussions of the graver studies, the history, and the 
rights of the University of Paris which have occupied other pens ; 
but flits, bee-like, from flower to flower of anecdote and divagation. 
It will probably be news to many people that six hundred years 
ago there was a by no means inefficient system of primary in- 
struction in the French capital under the general administration 
of the Precentor of Notre-Dame, Another point where his work is 


(1) La vie privée d’autrefois— Ecoles et colléges. Les médecins. Par Alfred 
Franklin. Paris: Plon. 
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interesting is in the light it throws on the irregular or interloping 
schools, which united in rivalry with the regular establishments. 
And even some of those who knew what a mirgesse was may not 
know, or may have forgotten, the original meaning of école 
éuissonniére, however familiar the phrase may be to them in 
the modern idiom for playing truant. There were actual écoles 
butssonniéres, actual hedge-schools kept by interloping teachers 
{in the sixteenth century largely by Huguenots) outside the 
jurisdiction of the city authorities. M. Franklin shows how 
modern is the French fad about the “indignity” of corporal 
punishment ; and, if we do not mistake him, hints, like a sensible 
man, that he does not share it. He tells us all about the contents 
of the scholars’ satchels, the price of books, the staffs of the 
schools, and so forth. Moreover he first, so far as we can re- 
member, of popularizers, accounts for the practical disappearance 
(many, if not most of them, did exist, after a fashion, till the 
Revolution) of the numerous colleges which formed so important 
a feature of the Paris of the Middle Ages and the Paris of the 
Renaissance. It seems to have been the almost invariable habit 
of the pious French founder to leave, not like his more generous 
or more far-sighted English fellow, property in freehold to these 
colleges, but merely fixed rent-charges on property. Thus the 
endowment, instead of keeping pace with, and in many cases, as 
with us, largely outstripping the advance of prices, remained 
fixed, and a time came when, for instance, the four hundred 
livres which the original founder of the famous Collége d'Harcourt 
had thought sufficient for forty bursaries, were barely enough to 
maintain a single exhibitioner. 

We cannot say much in favour of Les bas-fonds de Con- 
stantinople (2), which, indeed, may be said to speak itself 
pretty honestly by its title. It is not exactly a livre de mauvaise 

Joi; the author undoubtedly knows his subject ; but he has spun 
it out and dressed it up sometimes with matter more or less 
irrelevant, sometimes with baits to a kind of curiosity which does 
not deserve much satisfaction. 

The publication or republication of translations of Mr. Huxley's 
(3) works with new prefaces for the French reader by the author 
proceeds, and the present volume contains some of his best 
essays. 

Tlorards is another form of rodamés, and may be translated, 
without violating scholarship, both “ What countryman is he?” 
and “ What sort of a fellow is he?” Now “ Potapenko’s” (4) 
novel is a Russian, a very Russian, novel ; but, ourselves not al- 
together slavish adorers of the Russian novel, we can say that, at 
least as adapted by Marina Polonski, it is a very good sort of a 
novel. As it begins, one is driven to think of The Fatal Boots, 
which Potapenko is not very likely to have read; but its develop- 
ment is ingenious and quite different. The “reasonable man” is 
indeed desperately reasonable. He is the beloved, the lover, the 
affianced of a certain beautiful Nadia, or Nadenka, Tourtchaninoff. 
But neither he, who is a young student, nor his Nadia has 
much money; Nadia herself is of expensive tastes, and she is 
sought in marriage by a rich neighbour. The reasonable man 
makes his plan at once, all the more cheerfully that he has 
another love, Olga Olenina, who is consumptive, and, though 
not rich, something of an heiress. To the horror of Nadenka 
and the delight of her mother, he jilts the former pitilessly, 
recommending her to marry the rich neighbour, and makes 
it almost necessary for her to do so by himself marrying Olga. 
It would be an insult to the reason of the reader to indi- 
cate the exact calculations on which this apparently eccentric 
course of conduct is based. They realize themselves completely ; 
and the reasonable man is left despairingly regretting Olga, or 
regretting her with something as near despair as his reason will 

let him feel. It is beautifully preposterous, or it would not be 
Russian; but it is told with remarkable power, and reconciles 
the recalcitrant reader. 

Two more of Mesers, Percival’s French series are before us—a 
selection from Alfred Assollant’s Histoire fantastique du céleébre 
Pierrot, by Mr. Pain, and a collection entitled Petit livre dinstruc- 
tion et de divertissement, for the beginningest of beginners, by 
Miss Saw. Both have vocabularies, and we regret to see 
that Miss Saw translates “équarrisseur” “ horse-slaughterer.” 
“ Knacker,” Miss Saw—“ knacker ” is the English word. 


pig), problémes de ta géologie et de la paléontologie, Par Th, Huxley. 


(4) Le roman d'un homme Par Potapenko, 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


OF wild birds and their haunts we have some pleasing sketches 
in Within an Hour of London Town (Blackwood & Sons), 
by the excellent field-naturalist who styles himself “ A Son of 
the Marshes,” of whose birthright to the title there is evidence, 
by the way, in the present volume, though for the most part the 
book deals with the heaths and hills of Surrey. In the chatty 
reminiscent paper on wildfowling, and in the admirable study of 
bird-life entitled “ The Family of Waders,” we seem to breathe 
the very atmosphere of the back-waters and salt-marshes. The 
same remarkable actuality is to be noted of the chapters that 
treat of scenes and creatures not less wild, though far from the 
sea and within an hour’s ride of London. Whether these pictures 
are of sea or land, river or moorland, their appeal to the inward 
eye that is “the bliss of solitude” is irresistible. The charm 
with which they hold us lies quite as much in the setting of the 
picture as in the nice and accurate observation of wild birds or 
beasts. The naturalist in the field is too much given to 
word-painting when he takes up pen and would make a 
book. He laboriously insists on the multiplication of detail, 
whereof comes confusion, or weariness, to the reader, 
“A Son of the Marshes” does not fall into this common 
error. There is an excellent reticence in his descriptive method, 
and of the right use of detail we have true examples in “ Winter 
Shifts,” “Autumn Lights and Shades,” “Through Firs and 
Heather,” and other sympathetic studies of wild life on the 
Surrey hills. There is not a superfluous touch, for instance, in 
the picture of the heron (p. 211) fishing in the stream among the 
alders. Altogether, this is a thoroughly enjoyable book. 

Mr. Arthur John Butler observes with perfect justice that 
English readers need no introduction to the Memoirs of Baron de 
Marbot (Longmans & Co.), a work that has been extensively dis- 
cussed and criticized since its publication some few months since. 
Mr. Butler's condensed version, in two volumes, with portraits, 
maps, and notes, is judiciously executed, so far as the process of 
curtailment is employed. For the rest, the English reader will 
find the spirit of the original fairly reproduced. 

Lectures on the History of Education, edited by Dr. Joseph Frank 
Payne (Longmans & Co.), from the second volume of the writings 
of the late Joseph Payne and a portion of the writer's professorial 
course delivered at the College of Preceptors. Three of the 
lectures—those on Pestalozzi, Froebel, and Jacotot—are now repub- 
lished, together with A Visit to German Schools, which appeared 
in 1884, and has enjoyed much circulation in America, The 
“Visit ” comprises notes of a tour in Germany, and is a kind of 
professional inspection of German Primary Schools, Training Col- 
leges, and so forth, the report of which is decidedly interesting. 

The Rev. H. H. Gowen’s recollections of a missionary’s life in 
Hawaii—The Paradise of the Pacific (Skeffington & Son)—com- 
prises some brightly writien sketches of working and holiday 
experiences in the Pacific. Naturally work in a paradise was 
found to be not incompatible with pleasant voyages from island 
to island, of which Mr. Gowen writes with becoming cheerful- 
ness. Both the scenery and the natives are effectively described 
—the Chinese of Honolulu, to whom Mr. Gowen ministered, in 
far more hopeful terms than most travellers adopt. 


Mr. J. A. Farrer’s Books Condemned to be Burnt (Elliot Stock) 
is a contribution to the “ Book-Lover'’s Library ” that the book- 
lover might be supposed to find of peculiar, if not poignant, 
interest. ‘ When did books first come to be burnt in England 
by the common hangman, and what was the last book to be so 
treated?” Mr. Farrer finds this kind of question very difficult 
to answer. Historians, he complains, are too engrossed with 
scenes of rapine and murder, the dreary details of battle, “to 
spare a glance for the far brighter and more instructive field of the 
mutations or of the progress of manners.” There may be truth 
in this observation, but is there no rapine in the judicial burning 
of a book? And are burning books suggestive of a brighter field 
of research than burning towns? It has chanced that whole 
libraries have been consumed in the burning of a town. How- 
ever, Mr. Farrer’s researches into the annals of book-fires are not 
in vain. He has collected much curious matter concerning the 
condemnation of books to the flames—“ lewd, seditious books,” 
for the greater part—though Mr. Froude’s Nemesis of Faith 
should not be included among volumes judicially condemned and 
burnt. 

Among recent additions to the pretty pocket series of 
“ American Authors,” published by Mr. Douglas, of Edinburgh, 
are a new edition of the late Mrs. Jackson’s charming story, Zeph, 
and a collection of Kentucky stories by Mr. Jumes Lane Allen, 
entitled Flute and Violin, the pathetic quality of which is 
genuine, if somewhat thin, “The Parson's Magic Flute,” how- 
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ever, with its touching sequel, “ A Boy’s Violin,” isa pretty story, 
feelingly told. 

Mrs. Marshall’s latest story of old times, Bristol Bells (Seeley 
& Co.), is an unsuccessful attempt to combine history and fiction, 
the writer's imagination being totally inadequate to reproduce the 
story of Chatterton’s life. As it is, there is not a trace of vitality 
in the presentation of the wondrous boy, or of Barrett, Catcott, 


and the rest, in Mrs. Marshall's story. The “imaginary cha-. 


racters ” alone possess any veracity. 

Among Popular Science handbooks, Mr. George Massee’s intro- 
duction to the study of botany, The Plant World (Whittaker & 
Co.), is marked by fidelity to a well-defined aim, by clearness of 
exposition, and an excellent method. The illustrative diagrams 
are numerous and good. 

Of the new Supplement to Messrs. Boswell Syme and N, E. 
Brown's English Botany (Bell & Sons) we have the first part, 
compiled and illustrated by Mr. N. E. Brown, being Part XC. of the 
recent revised third edition of the work. It is announced that 
the Supplement will run to eight or nine numbers, and will be 
completed, “from Composite onwards,” by Mr. Arthur Bennett, 
owing to Mr. Brown having been compelled by pressure of other 
work to resign the undertaking. Additional coloured plates are 
issued with the supplementary parts, some of them in substitu- 
tion of plates published in the body of the work. 

New editions we have of Dr. John Macintosh’s History of 
Civilization in Scotland (Alexander Gardner), about one-fourth of 
which is newly written, and the whole revised; Mr. James 
Walter Smith’s handy book On the Lawof Banker and Customer 
(Effingham Wilson & Co.) ; Plutarch’s Themistocles, with critical 
notes, &c., by H. A. Holden, LL.D., third edition (Macmillan & 
Co.) ; Inorganic Chemistry, an elementary text-book, theoretical 
and practical, by A. Humboldt Sexton (Blackie & Son); and the 
third edition of Mrs, Fenton, by W. E. Norris (Eden, Remington, 
& Co.) 

We have also received The Evolution of Life, a study in bio- 
logy, by Hubbard Winslow Mitchell, M.D, (Putnam’s Sons) ; 
Part Il. of Mr. W. T. Blandford’s Fauna of British India (Taylor 
& Francis); Church Law, by Benjamin Whitbread, “a Concise 
Dictionary of Statistics, Canons, Regulations, and Decided 
Cases, affecting the Clergy and Laity” (Stevens & Sons, 
Limited); Elements of Materia Medica and Therapeutics, 
by C. E. Armand Semple, illustrated (Longmans & Co.); The 
Corporation Question, by William W. Cook (Putnam’s Sons) ; 
Parties and Patronage, by Lyon Gardiner Tyler (Putnam’s 
Sons); The Geometry of the Circle, a treatise, by William J. 
McClellan (Macmillan & Co.); Outlines of Logic, Psychology, 
and Ethics, by Arthur Baker (Percival & Co.); Elements of 
Chemistry, by W. Marshall Watts (Nisbet); Principles of Agri- 
culture, edited by R. P. Wright, a text-book (Blackie & Son); 
Oil-Painting on Glass, by T. J. Gullick (Winsor & Newton); 
Practical Arithmetic Exercises, for Senior Pupils, with Examples 
and Answers (Blackwood); Transactions of the Institute of Naval 
Architects, edited by George Holmes (Sotheran); Footprints of 
the Apostles, by F, E. Thomas (Skeffington); Helps to the Study 
of the Book of Common Prayer (Oxford: at the Clarendon 
Press); Sermons, by Canon Scott Holland (Sonnenschein) ; 
History of the Gold and other Companies of Witwatersrand, South 
Africa, by C. 8. Goldmann (Effingham Wilson); A Ride Across 
Iceland, by the Rev. W. T. McCormick (Digby, Long, & Co.); 
The Westlakes, by Thomas Cobb (Griffith, Farran, & Co.); 
T’ Other Dear Charmer, by Helen Mathers (White) ; A Woman's 
Victory (W. Stevens), and Our Hands have Met, by J. Tempest- 
Blanch (Digby, Long, & Co.) 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we cannot return rejected Communi- 
cations; and to this rule we can make no exception, even if 
stamps for return of MS. are sent. The Editor must also 
entirely decline to enter into correspondence with the writers of 
MSS, sent in and not acknowledged. 


ADVERTISEMENTS intended for the SaturDay Review should be 
addressed to Messrs. R. ANDERSON & Co., 14 Cockspur Street, 
or to the Orricz, 88 SourHamptTon Srreet, Stranp, Lonpon. 
A printed Scale of Charges can be obtained on application, 


PARIS, 

The Sarurpay Review may be had in Paris every Saturday 
from Messrs. Borveav & CuEvitLet, 22 Rue de la Banque 
(near the Bourse), where also Subscriptions are received. Copies 
are likewise obtainable at Messrs. GALIGNANI's, 224 Rue de 
Rivoli; at Le Kiosquz Durrrron, Boulevard des Capucines, 
and Le Kiosque MicuEt, Boulevard des Capucines. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


YCEUM THEATRE. —TO-DAY (Saturday) at Two, and 


Evening Kathrine Saturday), “KING HENRY VIII.” Cardinal 
Mr. IRVI | ‘LEN TERRY. This (Saturday) and 
the .Evenin, 4 and RICHELIEU” be play Cardinel 
Mr. IRVING. OMATINEED of ‘KING HENRY VIII.” next, Mey 
and June 4, at Two o'clock. Box Office (Mr. J. Hurst) open Ten to ve, and during the 
performance. Seats also booked by or telegram —LYCEUM. 


MAPLE & CO 


INDIAN CARPETS 
INDIAN CARPETS 


SPECIAL PURCHASE 
EXTRAORDINARY PRICES 


ALL SIZES 
A CARPET 11 ft, 10in. by 9ft. 4in, £5 


List or Sizes Post FREE 


MAPLE & CO 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W. 


CRYSTAL PALACE. 


ADMISSION DAILY (including Saturdays), ONE SHILLING. 


THE ELECTRICAL EXHIBITION open daily till 10 p.m. 


FREE AFTERNOON CONCERTS | Mondays, Wednesdays, and 
EVENING PROMENADE CONCERTS. a, Tuesdays, Thursdays, 


id Saturdays, at 8. 
LANTERN ENTERTAINMENTS ur, T. C. HEPWORTH, F.C.S., 
Evening (except One Thousand Free Seats. 


Wednesday) at 
Reserved Seats od. and ls. 
POPULAR EXPERIMENTAL DEMONSTRATIONS on 
“ The PRODUCTION of ELECTRO-MAGNETS and ELECTRIC CUR- 


RENTS,” by Dr. J. A ING, M.A... M.R.I., on Wednesday Eveni May li 
18, 25, and June 1, at 8.30. Une Thousand Free Seats. od Seats, 1s. : 


FIRST PRODUCTION of GEORGE FOX’S NEW GRAND 
“NYDIA,” on Tuesda: Thursday afternoons, at 3.0, Numbered 
Seats, 38. 6d. and 5s. Unnumbered 8. and 3s. 6d. 


tooo, ~WENICE at OLYMPIA, 


IMRE Krra.ry’s “most marvellous show ever yet organised in any country or 
age.” Daily Telegraph Leadiug Article, 
Twice daily. Doors open from 13 to 5 and 6 to 11. 
7% acres, all indoors ; 12 miles of hot-water pipes, to keep the building 
at Summer temperature. 
12 and 6 for Promenade, Barcarolle Concerts, Modern Venice (a beautiful replica of 
the city as it stands to-day), Concerts, Gallery of Italian Pictures, Gondola 
Serenades, Gondola — Salviati’s Glass Manufactory (in full a ), &e, 
2.30 and 8.30.—The Grand Spectacular Drama, “Venice, the Bride of the Sea.” 
ty far the most important of its kind ever 
witnessed in London.” 
AN ABSOLUTE AND SUSTAINED TRIUMPH. 

Admission to all, including Reserved Seat, Is., 2s., 3s., 4s., 5s., 6s. Private Boxes 
(6 seats), 1 to 3 Guineas. Box Office open 10 to 8. Seats booked (by letter or tele- 
gram) two weeks in advance from 3s. upwards. 

Children under Twelve Half-price at MATINEES, to all Seats above 1s. 


DO FINE ART GALLERIES.—An 
EXHIBITION of PICTURES by including 

les by le, Crome, Cotman, Stark, Vincent, Miller, Bonin. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, Morland, Hogarth” &c., NOW OPEN.—100 New B Bond Street. 


The publication of the SarvEvay Ruview takes place on Saturday 
Mornings, in time for the early trains, and ccptes may be obtained 
in the Country, through any Newsagent, on the day of publication. 


The Sarunvar Review is duly registered for transmission abroad. 


“ LAND 0 OF THE RISING SUN, ” concluding Series of 
WATANABE SE Row ON VIEW JAPANESE GALLERY 


Pen NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB.—EIGHTH EXHIBI- 


ALLEAY of MODERN PI . Open daily, from Ten to Six._THE DUDLEY 
Y, Egyptien Hall, Piscadilly, W. Admission, One Shilling. 
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TH ANNUAL SPRING EXHIBITION of selected 
One Shilling. Tacluding Catalogue 


FRENCH GALLERY, 120 Pall Mall—The THIRTY- 
NINTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of PICTURES by ARTISTS of the CONTI- 
NENTAL SCHOOLS is NOW OPEN. Admission, with Catalogue, 


ROFESSOR HERKOMER, R.A., and his PUPILS.—An 
EXHIBITION of 200 Works by Profesor HERKOMER and his PUPILS is NOW 
OPEN at the FINE ART SOCIETY'S, 148 New Bond Street. 


RTISTS’ GENERAL BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION, for 
Distressed Artists, their Widows and Orpha' Rooms, the Hotel 
A ERSAXY DINNER will take place at the 
Métropole, TO-DAY, Saturday, May 7, at half- bey 6 o'clock. 
The Right Hon. Viscount POWERSCOURT, K.P., in the Chsir. 
Dinner Tick-~ts, including Wines, One Guinea. 
will be received and thankfully acknowledged by 
EVERETT MILLAIS. "Bart, R.A., Hon. Secretary. 
RED W R.A., Treasurer. 


19 St. James's Street, 8. 


FOR KIDNEY COMPLAINTS. 
FOR RHEUMATISM AND GOUT. 


DIABETES 
PAID. WH ISKY. 


OF THE PROPRIETORS: 
GEORGE BACK & CO. 
DEVONSHIRE SQUARB, BISHOPSGATE. 


GOLD MEDAL, HEALTH EXHIBITION, LONDON; HIGHEST AWARD, 
ADELAIDE, 1887. 


BENGER’S 
FOOD, 


For INFANTS, CHILDREN, pet INVALIDS. 
fhe London Medical Record says : —“ It is retained a every other Food is rejected.” 
Retail in Tins, at 1s, 6d., 2s., 5s., and 1U0s., of Chemists, &c., everywhere. 
WHOLESALE OF ALL WHOLESALE HOUSES. 


COCOA IN PERFECTION. 


FRY’S COCOA. 


Recommended by the highest Medical Authorities for its 
PURITY, SOLUBILITY, and EXCELLENCE, 


LANCET.—“Pure and very soluble.” | Sir C0, A 
Royal Colleg« of Surgeons, Ireland, 
MEDICAL TIMES.—**Bminently suit- “1 have never tasted Cocoa that I 
able for invalids.” like so well.” 


ASK FOR “FRY’S CONCENTRATED COCOA.” 
SOCIETY FOR RELIEF OF PERSECUTED JEWS. 


RUSSIAN and other REFUGEE JEWS in Palestine are in EXTREME DESTI- 
TUTION. Mr. R. Scorr Monoxtkrr, the Society's Special Commissioner, has been 
gums, Se food and fuel daily to 1,200 at Saft and to above 1,200 families at 

erusalem. 

— URGENTLY NEEDED for giving food, fuel, bedding, clothes, shelter, 
and wor 

F. A. Bevan, Esq., Hon. Treasurer, 54 Lombard Street; E. A. Finn, Secretary, 
41 Parliament Street, S. S.W. Bankers: Messrs. Drummond & Me 49 9 Charing 
Cross; Barclay & Co., 54 Lombard Street ; Royal Bank of Scotland, Bishopsgate 
Street ; and Bank of England. 


CELLULAR AERTEX 


UNDERWEAR AND SHIRTS. 
Invaluable for affording pet ventilation to the body,combined with freedom from the 
dangers of chill and cold. Made in Cotton, Silk, and Merino, and mixtures of these. 


“THIS IS THE TRUE ‘AND NATURAL PRINOIPLE OF — 


The La 
IMustrated Price-List onomm range of Cellular goods, with names of 180 Country ant 
sent post-free on application. 
ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 
OLIVER BROS., 417 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Patent TRIPLE-SPLICED INSTEP HOSE 


(No, 20,778) 
FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN. 

In Cotton, Lisle Thread, Cashmere Spun, and Pure Silks. 

The advantages secured by this patent consist in the splicing of the stockings at 
the instep, where they usually show the first signs of wear. The resistance to fric- 
tion is doubled without a perceptible increase in the weight, and the patent is 
applicable to light hosiery for summer and evening wear, as weil as to winter 
stockings. PATENTEES— 


DEBENHAM & FREEBODY, Wigmore Street, W. 
And of all first-class Drapers and Hosiers in the United Kingdom 


ESTMINSTER HOSPITAL, Broad Sanctuary, 8.W.— 
Subscriptions are sID QUENNELL. Secretary. 


EARL’S COURT, LONDON. 
OPENING SATURDAY, May 7, 1892, 


Of the ORIGINAL 


BUFFALO BILL’S 


(Col. W. F. CODY) 


WILD WEST, 


In conjunction with and under the auspices of 


The International Horticultural Exhibition 


The Largest (16 Acres of Flowers) and most complete Garden and Exposition of 
Nature's most Poetic Products, useful Plants, given for many years, 

THE RETURN OF THE VETERAN WILD 
more compact, more interesting, is to give, FOR THE LAST TIME, A 
FITTING FAREWELL SALUTATION to its Past London Friends, 
from the ARENA OF FORMER TRIUMPHS. REPRESENTA- 
TION OF INDIAN AND FRONTIE# LIFE as presented in 
LONDON —Queen’s Jubilee Year; NEW YORK—Washington’s Centennial Year; 
PARIS—Universal Exposition Year; ROME—Pope Leo XIII.’s Jubilee Year; 
France, Spain, [taly, Austria, Prussia, Bavaria, Saxony, Wurtemberg, Baden, Hesse, 
Darmstadt, Rhineland, Alsace-Lorraine, Bremen (North-German Exhibition), 
Belgium, the Provincial Cities of England, &c. Indians, Mexicans, Scouts, 
Buck Riders, Riflemen, &c.,in Animated Tableaux and Vivid Scenes. 
Truthful! Natural! Startlingly Realistic! 


COL. W. F. CODY, Shooting from Horseback. 

MISS ANNIE OAKLEY, Shooting at Moving Objects. 
MASTER JOHN BAKER, Trap Snap Shot. 
CELEBRATED COWBOY BAND. B. W. Sweeny, Leader. 
The American Cowboys and the Bucking Wild Horses, 
Feats of Horsemanship by the Savage Sioux. 


Two Performances, at 3 and 8 p.m., Rain or Shine. 
ADMISSION, Is. (2,500 Free Seats). 


GRAND STAND (Comfortable Covered Seating for 15,000) 
1s., 2s., and 3s. 


Perfect view for every Visitor of the whole performance, 


ARENA RECONSTRUCTED. 
No Mud. No Dust. Covered Entrances. 


EARL’S COURT, LONDON. 


OPENING SATURDAY, May 7, 1892. 
INTERNATIONAL 


HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITION 


BUFFALO BILL’S WILD WEST. 


Chairman of the Executive Committee—H. E. MILNER, F.L.S., Assoc. M.Inst.C.E. 


This EXHIBITION is the only INTERNATIONAL HORTICULTURAL EXHI- 
BITION that has been held in this country since 1866, and represents in every 
detail the HIGH PERFECTION to which the art of Horticulture has attained at the 
eet day in this country and abroad, and at the same time gives reproductions 

of ENGLISH AND FOREIGN GARDENS OF FORMER PERIODS. 


A Floral Fairyland. All the Flowers that Grow. 
THE GARDENS OF OLDEN TIMES REPRODUCED. 
Electric Fountains. The Floral Maze. 

Leafy Avenues and Floral Bowers. 

THE BEST MILITARY BANDS IN EUROPE. 
Floral Fetes. Brilliant Illuminations. 


Battles of Flowers. 
THE MOST DELIGHTFUL PROMENADE IN LONDON, 


All the LEADING NURSERYMEN will be represented by their Firvest Sprcr- 
Mens; EVERY DESCRIPTION of FLOWER and FOLIAGE ong Cg ay 
including Palms, Ferns, Flowering Shrubs, Ineectivorous Piants, 

RAREST TROPICAL EXAMPLES to the COMMONEST NATIVE PRODUCTIONS. 


£2,000 TO BE GIVEN IN PRIZES. 


The various Gardens into include 
ng 
LARGE ENGLISH LANDSCAPE GARDEN UNDER COVE3, the beds of which 
will be changed from time to time. 
JAPANESE GARDEN. INDIA TEA GARDEN, with Tea House attached. 
TUDOR GARDEN. GARDEN OF ANCIENT ROME 
EGYPTIAN GARDEN ON THE BANKS OF THE NILE. 


JACOBEAN GARDEN. MODERN ITALIAN GARDEN, 


ENTRANCE TO EXHIBITION, GROUNDS, GARDENS, AND CAMP 
AN FREZ AREN 1s. 


D TO 2,600 


SEATS IN THE 


SEASON TICKETS, 10s. 6d., now ready. Gates Mom oust Eleven A.M, to Eleven P.M. 


A. LOVEDAY, B.A. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


CLIFTON COLLEGE.—CLASSICAL, 
=. RATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS, more 
the MasTan or The College, Clifton, nome 


(CHELTENHAM COLLEGE. — The ANNUAL EXAMI- 
SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on May 31, June 1 and3, ELEVEN 


ATION for 
OLARSHIPS at least, of value we sensing Qetwern 200 and £30 per annum, will be awarded. 
Classics and Candidates _ be under fifteen._For further 
the SECRETARY, The College, Cheltenham 


com on the Secretary of State will offer in the th Tan Public 
at the College. ‘ 


RADLEY | COLLEGE.—ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 
of Rev. the the Hadley: Abingdon: lar 


WESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to fill 
up on the FOUNDATION and will be 
July next. For full particulars apply to the H#ap-MASTSR, 19 Dean's Yard, Westminster. 


ABERDARE HALL of RESIDENCE for WOMEN STU- 
DENTS ATTENDING the UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES and 
MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIF 


PHINGIPAL. Committee are prepared to coe APPLICATIONS for the post of 
sue bole will be £80 yearly. The Principal will be required to enter on her duties in 


ications, with Copies less than three recent Testimonials, to be sent n>t later 
4, tothe Hon 


The Hon. StcretTary, Aberdare Hall, Cardiff. 
ERMANY, WEIMAR.—EDUCATIONAL HOME for the 


DAUG 4TERS of GENTLEMEN, conducted by two English Ladies, Te ~ by a 
highly ly Gorman teas cher. Special Musica! an edesational advantages. tee Ar range. 
ments 8 ents. ferences given an u 
tnd Miss M HAYTER, Bockstrane & Weimar. 


THE GIRTON GOVERNESS and SCHOOL AGENCY. 


as INVALIDS —A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
wilting FATIGNTS, giving full particulars and terms, 

vate Asylums, &c. STOCKER, 8 Lan- 

Place, Su 


HY NOT EMIGRATE to ITALY ?—GENTLEMEN 
Mr. E. STRACHAN MORGAN takes PUPILS.—Address, Mon 


A GooD PLAN.—The Eleventh Annual Edition of EX- 
GEO EVANS & CO. Stockbrokers 11 Poultry, 


HOTELS. 
[LFRACOMBE.— ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. An attractive 


INSURANCES, BANKS, &o. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848. 


LONDON LIFE 
ASSOCIATION 


81 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Established 1806. 


Funds in Hand, £4,000,000. 


LIFE ASSURANCE 
WITHOUT A MIDDLEMAN 


SAVING | TO THF ASSURED at least One Shilling 
n every Pound paid in Premiums. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE. 


(FIRE) 63 THREADNEEDLE ST., E.C. Founpep 1710, 
THE OLDEST PURSLY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD, 


[nsured in 1890, £361,500,000. 


EXCHANGE ASSURANCE 
{ncorporated a.D. 1720. 
FONDS........£4,000,000, OLAIMS PAID........ £36,000,0 0, 


LIFE. FIRE. SEA. ANNUITIES. uLe 
FOR THE TEST oF LIFE CONS 
ae THE PROS PECTUS OF 


CHIEF OFFICE : ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C., or to 29 PALL MALL, 8.W. 


T= IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED. FIRE 
Est. 1303.—1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
Subscribed Capital, £1,200,000. Paid-up, £300,000. Total Funds, over £1,690,000, 

E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


ESTABLISHED 1868. 
THE LIBERATOR BUILDING SOCIETY, 
20 BUDGE ROW, OANNON STR&ET, LONDON, E.O. 
Roserve £95,000. 


Five per cent. paid on Shares (£30 each), 
Five per cent. paid on Special Deposits of £500 and upwards made for fixed terms. 
Deposits of £5 and upwards at one month's notice Four per cent. 


bracing “Full "descriptive Terifof For particulars apply to the Secretary. A. TEMPLE. 
RIGHTON.—BEDFORD HOTE Esta 
B in situation. Opposite West Pier. Chancery Lane. 


Coffee and Reading 
Eacellent wines. Moderate tariff. Tight in all roome 


RESIDENTIAL FLATS, 
WHITEHALL COURT. 


FACING THAMES EMBANKMENT AND WHITEHALL PLACE, 8.W. 


These excellent suites are fitted with every modern convenience—namely, and 
water, electric light and bells, visitors’ and servants’ lifts in operation night | 
Secupy the finest position in London, affordi: openatvg views ae the river (with the 
centrally situate with respect to the princi relat be. theat ie. + 

ci u res. rooms are ished 
suit the wishes of incoming tenants, and the rentals include all rates, taxes, water cupaly. 


any sme on application ig ihe Superintanten 
loo House), 8. W. 
SHIPPING, 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 
THE ORIENT LINE MAIL STEAMERS 


L~FAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for 


shove Colenien, calling at PLYMOUTH, wer N 
LOMB STEAMERS the LARGEST and F ASTEST 
Baths, Good Ventilation and evers 


latter firm, at 5 
ee r aor are Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to the Branch Office. 


P. and O, MAIL STEAMERS FROM LUNDON TO 
ZEALAND, ASMANIA, end} every alternate week. 


CHEAP RETURN TICKETS. 

apply at the Company's Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, E.C., and 25 Coek- 
ABERDEEN LINE.— LONDON to AUSTRALIA, 
via Cape of Good Hope, in 42 days. 

ABERDEEN. Capt. C, Taylor .......... 3,616 tons ...... May %, 
AUSTRALASIAN Capt. T. F, Spalding .... 3,630 tons. «;, une 22, 

These magnificent full-powered Steamers will sail as above for MELBOURNE and 
A ‘Ressougers for for all The accommoda- 
—Saloon from 40 Guineas ; “Third Class from 14 Guineas, 


gad agentes ls ‘Cockspur Street 


BIRKBECK BANK, Southampton Buildings, 
per CENT on DE POSITS on denund. Two 
Cr on wn 
elo K, SHARES, and ANNUITIES Purchased ‘and Sold. 
Bank receives small sums on de 
. per annum on each completed £1, 
free, on application. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 
This pure Solution is the best remedy 
for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, 
Headache, Gout, and Indigestion. 


dra: 
DEPARTMEN For the encour 
allows Interest at the rate of 
BIRKBECK ALMANACE, wi! 


8old throughout the World. 


| 


BOOKS, 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 

BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, anp PUBLISHERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS & PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 
IN AMERICA, INDIA, THE COLONIES, AND ABROAD. 
Publishers of Mr. Gould's great Ornithological Works. 

. A MONTHLY CATALOGUS; Specimen Number, post free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED —Telegraphic Address: Lox vom. 

‘|< 186 STRAND, W.C. anp 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


SATURDAY REVIEW sent bye post at following rates 
, per annum, paid in ad 
» Any part of the United Kingdom 41 8 2 
All other parts of the World “110 6 
Copies for India, China, Borneo, Burmah, Ceylon, Egypt, Mombasa, 
Zanzibar, Australia, and New Zealand are now posted in advance, and 
catch the evening’s mail. 


& Jo 4 Spring Gardens, London, 
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| PD SNEFORD'S MAGNESIA, 
The safest and most gentle 
| at (late for delicate constitutions, 
Children and Infants. 
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BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 919. MAY 1892, 2s. 6d. 


CIVILISATION, SOOIAL ORDER, AND MORALITY IN THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA. 


THE YARROW OF WORDSWORTH AND SCOTT. By Professor J. Varrcn. 


THE MATHEMATICAL MASTER'S LOVE-STORY: A RECORD. 
OPIUM-SMUGGLING IN INDIA. 

DIANA. Chaps, X.-XII. 

RECENT BOOKS ON THE OOUNTRY. 

BEAM-TRAWLING. 

SKETCHES FROM EASTERN TRAVEL. (Conclusion.) 

AN OLD SOLDIER. 

GREEK SONNETS. By C. A. Kety. 


EIGHT HOURS AND THE DOUBLE-SHIFT SYSTEM. 
By WARNEFORD Morratr. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & 30NS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


MAY 1892. 


MEMORABLE DISSOLUTIONS. By G. 81TH. 

THE LIBERAL OUTLOOK. By T. Wemyss Rep. 

RECENT SCIENCE. By PaiNoe Kroporxiy. 

STUDIES OF NEW YORK SOCIETY. By Mayo WILLIAMSON HAZzELTINE, 

A MAORI MEETING. By the Right Hon. the EARL ov MeaTa. 

HOW GENERAL GORDON WAS REALLY LOST. By Surgeon T. H. ay my 
OF A BABY'S FOOTPRINT. (With Illustrations.) By Dr. Lovis 


HOUSEHOLD CLUBS : HOW at THEY AFFECT SMALL HOUSEHOLDS ? By 
ADY MARGARET HAMILTO: 

A DEFENCE OF THE 80- cat: LED “ WILD hay pe By Mrs. Moya Carrp. 

THE DECAY OF THE LANDED IN INDIA. 

PartaB Sinou, Rajah of Bhi 
LOST IN THE ROCKIES. By W. H. Grexrece. 

ONE OF THE “SIX ) > all ON THE BALACLAVA CHARGE. By J. W. 

WIGHTMAN (late 17th Lance’ 

(Director of the National Gallery of Ire! ad 
LIST OF SUBSCRIBERS TO 735  SUISREOTT USSIAN FAMINE FUN 

(with letter from Mr. E. W. Books). 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO., LTD. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


MAY. 


THE IRISH LOCAL GOVERNMENT BILL. By J. E. Repuonp, M.P. 

HUMAN ELECTRICITY. By Professor McK eyDRICcK. 

AMONG THE CHIEFS OF BECHUANALAND. By Tasopors Bayt. 

PAUL BOURGET. By Epwarp Dgvi.us. 

A DOCK LODGING-HOOSE. By Miss MaRcu-PHILLIPPS. 

AMATEUR CHRISTIANITY. By W. H. MaLLoock. 

NYANZA RAILWAY. (With Map.) By Sir 


A SPANISH MUSIC-HALL. By ARTHUR Symons. 

GLIMPSES OF CARLYLE. By the late General Sir Lewis Peuiy, MP. 
THE ELMIRA REFORMATORY. By Z. R. Brooxway. 
REMINISCENCES OF E. A. FREEMAN. By Canon VENABLES. 
CORRESPONDENCE :—OLD-AGE PENSIONS. By Sir Jutius 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LONDON. 


THE ART JOURNAL, May Noumsser, now 
ready, price 1s. 6d., contains HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS, original Etching by 
Hereert Dickseer, and the following Illustrated Articles :—The late Mr. 
LEYLAND’S COLLECTION, with 8 Illustrations—THE ACADEMY OF 
INTENTIONS, with 2 Illustrations—AN UNKNOWN GLEN, with 9 Ilus- 
trations—DAVID MURRAY, A.R.A., with 4 Illustrations — JAPANESE 
POTTERY, with 8 Illustrations. : 


London : J. S. Vintuz & Co., Limited, 26 Ivy Lane, B.C. 


A COPY OF THIS WORK HAS GRACIOUSLY BEEN ACCEPTED BY 
MAJESTY THE 


published, in 3 volumes, Svo. 3s. 6d. 


OuR HUMBLE FRIENDS and FELLOW MORTALS. 
D., C.M., R.N., Author of “ In Touch with Nature,” Our 


“OF HOMESTEAD AND FARM. With 6 Illustrations by Harrison 

Nel. 1. FRIENDS OF HEARTH AND HOME. With 6 Illustrations by Harrison 

WYol II, FRIENDS IN WOOD AND FIELD. With 6 Illustrations by Herrigon 
London : SIMPKIN MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, & Co., Limited. 


NOTICE.—A SECOND EDITION of the 
Hon. LADY INGLIS’S DIARY of the 
SIEGE of LUCKNOW is NOW READY. 


THE, SIEGE of LUCKNOW,, & Diary, By 


COMPLETE LIST OF BOOKS go res application, bas 


“The Saturday Review. 


may noble not as aword 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S LIST. 


Now ready. Price One Shilling. 
THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 
For MAY conratns, among other articles of interess :— 
GOD'S FOOL. Chaps, XIX,-XXIIL—AN EPISODE IN THE LIFE OF 
@OUNOD.—JASMIN, THE GASCUN POET.—AN OLD. WORLD PHILOSOPHER- 


—‘THE REPROOF OF CHANCE.”"—DRYDEN AND BEN JONSON.—THE 
SMITHS’ STRIKE.—AUNT ANNE. Chaps. XII.-XIII. 


FOURTH EDITION. 


THE SOUL of LILITH. By Marte Corettt, 


Author of “ A Romance of Two Worlds,” “Thelma,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE LOCKET.” 


DR. WILLOUGHBY SMITH. By Mrs. 


ALFRED Marks (Mary A. M. Hoppus). 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


BY THE HON. MRS. HENNIKER. 


BID ME GOOD-BYE. By the Author of 


“Sir George.” 1 vol. crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


NOW READY. 


TAKEN at HIS WORD. By Watrer Raymonp. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 


THE NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE HOUSE ON 
THE MARSH.” 


RALPH RYDER of BRENT. ByFuorence 


WARDEN. 3 vols. crown 8yo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET,W. 


THE HIBBERT LECTURES, 1891. 
Just published 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 
LECTURES on the ORIGIN and GROWTH of the CON- 


CEPTION of GOD as illustrated by ANTHROPOLOGY and purser, By Count 
GOBLET bD'ALVIELLA, Professor of the History of at the 


‘ust published, #vo. 726 pp., 12s. 

ORIGINAL NOTES on the BOOK of FROVERBS, mostly 
from Eastern Sources, By the Bev. S.C. MALay, D.D., late Vicar of Broadwindsor, 
Dorset. Vol. Il. Cnaps. 

Just published, 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


| REGNI EVANGELIUM. A Survey of the Teaching of Jesus. 


Christ. By Epwis Pixp#e Barrow, M.A. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
LONDON; AND 2 SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all 
the BEST BOOKS in 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
AND SPANISH. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per Annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exc of Books at the houses 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 


N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 


TOWN AND VILLAGE CLUBS SUPPLIED ON 
LIBERAL TERMS. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 


All the Leading Books of Past Seasons are on Sale, Second Hand, 
at Greatly Reduced Prices. _ 


LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE. 
MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
10 to 12 Barton Arcade, MANCHESTER, 


MUDIE'S SELEOT LIBRARY, Limited, 


80 ro 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 
241 BROMPTON ROAD, SW. ; 2 KING STREET, 


LONDON: , MoLLVAIN 
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EDWARD STANFORD'S. NR NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
TAN GANYIKA: ees: Years in Central 


Africa. By Epwarp. Coopg Honk, Master Mariner. With Portrait, Maps, 
and a number of Original Ilustrations, Large post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 

“A simple, narrative of vi 


EPIDEMICS, PLAGUES, and FEVERS: 


their Causes and Prevention. A Handbook of Sanatory Princi By the 
Hon. Demy 8vo. cloth, 10s. net. 


This volume is intended as an of existing concerning the pore 
Tegal contro of local revresentative bodies. In it is condensed the poe me of the highest 
rities, otherwise frequently very difficult of access. 


STANFORD’S HANDY ATLAS of MODERN 


GEOGRAPHY, consisting of Th Maps, each 14 inches by 11, engraved in 
the best style. giving the leading Physical Features, and Coloured to show 
the latest Political Boundaries; also an Alphabetical List of over 30,900 
Names. with Latitudes and Longitudes. Bound in cloth, price 10s. 6d. Size, 

when shut, 74 inches by 12. 
and bound, beautifull: ted on fine and 
wesults of the lavest geographic Atlas wholly admi 


NEW EDITION, REVISED AND REDUCED IN PRICE. 


STANFORD’S LIBRARY MAP of AUS- 


TRALASIA, defining by Colour the Colonies of New —_ Ay Victoria, 
South Australia, Queensland, and Western Australia, divided into Counties, 
Tasmania and New Zealand are shown in their relative Setiioas to Australia ; 
New Caledonia, New Guinea, and the adjacent parts of the Asiatic Archi- 

lago are given; Railways are accurately and distinctly delineated ; Main 
Roaas. Tracts, and Submarine Telegraph Cables are shown, and the Routes of 
Explorers in the interior are given. An Inset Chart of the World indicates 
the relative positions of Australia and the other British Possessions, with the 

ncipal lines of communication. British Possessions are coloured red. The 

ps of this Series are largely used in the Government Offices and by the 
leading Commercial Firms throughout the world. 

Four Sheets : 65 by 58 inches ; chapceeeee ' 


‘uropean Mail. 


PRICES :—Coloured Sheets 85s, 
Mounted on rollers and varnished 45s, 
Mounted to fold in case ......... 
Mounted on spring roller.. 


Wew and Revised Editions of ain Maps in 
Library Series are also ready, uniform in price with the above :— 


EUROPE.—Scale, 503 miles to an inch ; Size, 65 by 58 inches, 
ASIA.—Scale, 110 miles to 1 inch; Size, 65 by 58 inches. 
AFRICA.—Scale, 94} miles to 1 inch ; Size, 65 by 58 inches. 
HORSE it AMERIOA. —Scale, 83} miles to 1 inch ; Size, 58 by 


soutit Ai AMERICA.—Seale, 83} miles to 1 inch; Size, 58 by 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 
26 anp 27 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS. 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S NEW BOOK. 


BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS; 


And other Verses. 
By RUDYARD KIPLING. Extra post 8vo. printed by Constable on laid paper, 
rough edges, immediately. 


buckram, gilt top, 6s. [ih 
Also an Edition of 200 Copies on Dutch hand-made Large Paper, 
price 21s, net. 


Orders for the Special Edition should be sent in at once. 


AUTHOR OF “MEHALAH.” 


IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA: 
A Tale of the Cornish Coast. 
®By 8. BARING-GOULD, Author of “ John Herring,” “Urith,” &c, 3 vols, 


CARDINAL MANNING’S LIFE. 


CARDINAL MANNING: 


A Biography. 
By A. W. HUTTON, M.A. With Portrait and Bibliography. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“*A literary portrait, palpitating with life, written with studious simplicity and 
chastity of style, by a haud that has the touch of an artist.”— yy 


ENGLISH SOCIAL REFORMERS: 
MORE, MAURICE, KINGSLEY, CARLYLE, 
RUSKIN, &c. 
By H. DE B. GIBBINS, M.A., Author of “The Industrial History of England.” 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


BY A NEW AUTHOR. 


A VICAR’S WIFE. 
By EVELYN DICKINSON. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“The Rev, Markham Fletcher, in Miss Dickinson’s clever masterpiece 
“In various respects a unique highly meritorious work. Strong originali 
and individuality ch all its Freeman's Journal, ad 
Yorkshire Post. 


METHUEN & CO., 18 BURY STREET, W.C. 


MR. G. F. SAVAGE-ARMSTRONG’S NEW POEM. 


ONE IN THE INFINITE. 


(A Poem in Three Parts.) 
Fep. 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 
By GEORGE FRANCIS SAVAGE-ARMSTRONG, 
M.A.,, D.Lit. 


Author of “Ugone,” “The Tragedy of Israel,” 
“Stories of Wicklow,” &c. 


OPINIONS OF THE’ PRESS. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—“ ‘ One in the Infinite’ comprises some two hundred 
varied in metre, full of music, not merely melodious, and unified by one 
lominant aim—the expression of the quest of truth by a passionate inquiring and 
restless spirit. The poem, indeed, may be described as the Book of Obstinate 
Questionings. It is impossible, even with liberal quotation, to give any idea of the 
energy and variety of the poet's survey of the field of experience and inquiry 
oneese A book we sincerely commend to thoughtful minds. There is much in the 
poet's vivid and pathetic representation of the helplessness, the loneliness, and the 
strife of the ‘one’ that shouid interest the many.” 
THE GUARDIAN.—“ It is impossible to regard Mr. Armstrong’s long and 
carefully-constructed poem otherwise than with sincere respect. Throughout its 
426 pages there is no diminution of vigour, the really striki: g variety in tone and 
metre keeps monotony afar off, and the gifts of melody and imagination are not 


denied......It presents many of the aspects in the great controversy between 
Faith and Unfaith in a very forcible manner, and is always eloquent and impres- 
sive...... No one without genuine poetic gifts could have written this long poem, 


which in vigour of thought and expression contrasts very strikingly with the 
dilettante verses of our present-day poets.” 

THE LITERARY WORLD.—* Mr. Savage-Armstrong’s philosophical poetry is 
full of spirit and animation...... The verses are admirably turned, and the dic- 
tion is choice, the imagery expressive...... The return of the wandering soul to 
its early faith, expanded from narrowness und deepened in charity, owning the 
sacredness of all those symbols through which reverent men have touched the 
garment’s hem, is elaborately traced, and we leave it ‘at death's portal’ when the 
storm and darkness of night ‘ melt in the scarlet radiancies of Morn.’”* 

THE OHRISTIAN WORLD.—“ The poets die, but poetry is not dead. Though 
Browning has left us, and the Laureate bends under his eighty years, the age will 
not lack singers worthy to deal with its deepest questions, and to interpret its 
inmost soul. Mr. G. F. Savage-Armstrong has already found an appreciative 
audience, but his latest production, ‘One in the Infinite,’ strikes, in its purpose, so 
full upon life’s most central problems, and depicts with such poetic intensity the 
soul-tragedy through which multitudes in the present day have had to pass, that 
we feel it will be a distinct gain to those of our readers who do not know the book 
oe them even soslight an acquaintance with it as the limits of an article can 
offer. 

THE INQUIRER.—“ There is a wealth of suggestion in the book which will 
amply repay the earnest thinker, and to our mind the course of reflection is, on the 


whole, well calculated to aid lexed to find their rest in a deeply 
religious faith... have no hestation ending the book.” 


LONDON: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO.'S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 
“THE HISTORY OF DAVID GRIEVE.” 
On May 16 will be published, POPULAR EDITION, crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE HISTORY OF DAVID GRIEVE, 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, 
Author of “ Robert Elsmere” &c. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHORof “YOUNG MISTLEY.” 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 2 vols, post 8vo. 


THE SLAVE OF THE LAMP. 


By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, 
Author of “ Young Mistley.” 


New Addition to Smith, Elder, & Co.’s POPULAR 6s. NOVELS. 
Now ready, crown 8vo. 68, 


THE NEW RECTOR. 


By STANLEY J. WEYMAN, 
Author of “The House of the Wolf” &c, 


New Volume of Smith, Elder, & Co.’s POPULAR 2s. and 2s. 6d. 
SERIES. 


Now ready, fop. 8vo. boards, pictorial cover, 2s. ; and limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE RAJAH’S HEIR. 


By a NEW AUTHOR. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 


Price 6d. ; by post, 7d. 


The LONG DESIDERATED KNOWLEDGE 


of the LIFE and PERSONALITY of SHAKSPEARE. ro by Mental 
=: By Cues, Author of “God in Shakspeare” “Great Pan 
ives,” 


“ His knowledge of Shakspeare is unrivalled except by Mr. Sriabarne." 
LUZAC & CO., Opposite the British Museum, London, W.C. 
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HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW NOVELS. 


ST. MICHAEL’S EVE. By W. H. pe Wixton. 
2 vols. 


A WOMAN at the HELM. By the Author 
of “ Dr. Edith Romney,” “ Evelyn’s Career,” &c, 3 vols. 


LIGHT in the OFFING. By Hmary Deccan. 
3 


A MASQUERADER. By Atcernon 


Author of “ A Moorland Idyll,” “A Village Hampden,” &c, 3 vols. 


STOLEN HONEY. By Marearer B. Cxoss, 


Author of “Thyme and Rue.” 2 vols. 


THE SHELLING of the PEAS. By Mary 


ALBERT. 38 vols. 


LONDON: HURST & BLACKETT, LIMITED. 


EDWARD ARNOLD'S LIST. 


Now ready at all Booksellers’ and Libraries. 


A LITTLE TOUR in IRELAND. By an Oxonian 


(Pom ly ) ty Leech. A New Edition. Large 
imperial 16mo. clo*h, gi 

*;.* limited LARGE-PA i EDITION of 100 Copies is now ready. Application for 
Copies should be made to the Bookselle: 


Booksellers’ and Libraries. 


A BOOK ABOUT the GARDEN and the GARDENER. 


By the Rev. 8. REYNouLps HOLg, pom Author of “ A Book about 
Roses’ With Steel Frontispiece. Crow: ~ 
CONTENTS Joy of a Garden— The Gardener: tBelsoir~ Alpine First 
Fight in the Wars of the Roses—Some Cornish Gardens~ Spring y te he 
= Carnation—A Wall of Flowers—Types of Gardeners—Love among the 
roses, 


A perfectly book.""—Daily Telegraph. 

A BOOK ABOUT ROSES. By the Very Rev. S. 
ReyNoLps Hous, Dean of Rochester. Popular Edition. Small crown 8vo. 2s. d. 
NEW VOLUME OF SERMONS BY CANON BELL, D.D. 

THE NAME ABOVE EVERY NAME: and other 
Sermons. By CHARLES D. B.D. Bester of end Conen of 
Carlisle. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. (Now ready. 

ANIMAL LIFE and INTELLIGENCE. By Professor 
MorGAN, F.G.S., Author of “* Animal Sketches,”’ “ The Springs of Conduct,” 

Second Edition. "With 40 Illustrations. Demy * vo. cloth, 16s. 

POLITICAL SCIENCE and COMPARATIVE CON- 


STITUTIONAL LAW. By Professor J. W. BurGEss, Ph.D., LL.D., Columbia 
College, U.S.A. 2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, 25s. 


THE LIFE, ART, and CHARACTERS of SHAKE- 
SPEARE. By Henry N. Hupson, LL.D., Editor of * The Harvard Shakespeare” 
&c. 2 vols. large crown 8vo. cloth, 21s. 

A GENERAL ASTRONOMY. By Professor Cxartes 


A. Youne, Author of * Elements of {anus “The Sun,” &c. With 250 Illustra- 
tions. Royal 8vo. half-morocco, 12s. 6d. 5 


LONDON: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 
PUBLISHER TO TRE INDIA OFFICE. 


BY BEATRIX L. TOLLEMACHE 
(Hon, Mrs. Liongi ToLLEMACHE). 


Crown 8vo. 63. 
JONQUILLE; or, the Swiss Smuggler. 
Translated from the French of T. Compe. 


Crown 8vo. 
GRISONS INCIDENTS IN OLDEN TIMES. 


With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


ENGELBERG ; and other Verses. 


LONDON: PERCIVAL & CO., KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


READY THIS DAY. 


MISS FALKLAND: and other Stories. By 


CLEMENTINA BLacK. Crown 8yo, 63. 


THE MYSTERY of a STUDIO; and other 


Stories. By Ropert Hows FLErcuen. Crown 2s. 6d. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


KING BILLY of BALLARAT; 


Stories, By MorLey Crown 8vo. 5s. 


and other 


LONDON: LAWRENCE & BULLEN, 16 HENRIETTA STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


The Saturday Review. 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & C0.’ LIST. 


NEW BOOK BY H. RIDER HAGGARD. 
NADA the LILY. By H. River Haaearp. 


With Illustrations by C. H. M. Kerr. Crown 8vo. 6s. [On May 9. 
NEW BOOK BY MR. FROUDE. 


The SPANISH STORY of the ARMADA: 
and other Essays. By JawEs ANTHONY FroupE. 8vo. 12s. 
Salat Te of we —- an Unsolved 


The MEMOIRS of BARON DE MARBOT, 


late Lieutenant-Gemeral in the French Army. Translated from the French 
by ARTHUR JOHN BUTLER, late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. With 
2 Portraits and 9 Maps. Second Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. 


“The greater part of it has all the fascination of a book of adventure...... The 
book is finely dramatic on many a page. Its stories of travelling and adventure are 
better than Le Sage. Its portraits of eminent men form a striking gallery. Some 
of them at least will live in history as Marbot has painted them.”— Scotsman. 


DARKNESS and DAWN;; or, Scenes in the 
of Nero. An Historic Tale. By the Venerable Archdeacon FARRAR, 
D.D., F.R.S. Third and Cheaper Edition. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. 


“No novel could be more fascinating and few historical or theological works 
more accurate or more useful than this * historic tale.’ The author's great =~} 4 
which is never obtruded, and bis perfect knowledge of the details of the social | 
of the time, enable him to enrich his pages with brilliant and truthful descriptions 
of the life in the imperial palaces of Rome.”—Church 


The FIRST CROSSING of GREENLAND 


By Dr. Fripryor NaNnsEN. New and Cheaper Edition, abridged, With 
numerous Illustrations and a Map. vel, Ove, 9a, 62. 


“This book will rank among the most interesting and exciting books of adven- 
wi mplicity of style is te: by 
flashes flashes of ‘kindly humour.”—Daily Telegraph. 


TO the SNOWS of TIBET through CHINA. 


A. E. , F.R.G.S., Gill Memorialist, 1891. With Illustrations and 


ELIZABETH FARNESE. “ The Termagant of 


” By Epwarp ArmsTRoNG, M.A., Fellow of Queen's College, Oxford. 
8vo. 16s. 


SKETCHES in SUNSHINE and STORM: a 


Collection of Miscellaneous Essays and Notes of Travel. By W. J. Knox 
wo 8. 6d 


FAMILIAR STUDIES in HOMER. By 


Acyes M.CLERKE. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
“ Very interesting and valuable studies, and even the general reader may peruse 
and popular treatment of Homeric Realien.”— Saturday Re 


The HISTORY of a FAILURE; and other 


Tales. By E.Cuitton. Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
“Charmingly told........The pathetic and the humorous are successfully 


These stories are written with convincing naturalness and straightforward 
By the 


The YOUNGER SISTER: a Tale. 


Author of “The Atelier du Lys.” Crown 8vo. 6s, 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 


“ Neatly got up, as all Arrowsmith’s publications are."”—The Professional World. 
Just out, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 256 pp. cloth, 2s. 


THE UNWRITTEN LAW. 
By Mrs, BENNETT-EDWARDS. 
Also by the same Author, FOURTH EDITION OF 


SAINT MONICA. 


“* Saint is a fine and refined emotional work, written with 
of views and purpose. A perfect psychological stndy. Count Paut ASILI. 

“ In handling the difficult subject. of the English divorce laws, the fine boundaries 
of tact and refinement are never overstepped. The characters are original, clearly 
and powerfully drawn, and hold the reader's interest from first to last. A book we 
can most strongly recommend to all libraries.” —Leipziger Correspondenz Blatt, 

Bristol : J. W. ARROWSMITH. 


London : Smipxin, Kent, & Co., Limited. 


Just Published, crown 8vo. buckram, gilt lettered, 6s. 


“LA BELLA,” AND OTHERS. 


Being Certain Stories Recollected 
_ By EGERTON CASTLE, Author of “ Consequences.” 
insipid sweetness 


have been cloyed too long succession of 


CASSELL & OOMPANY, LIMITED, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. | 
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MESSRS, MACMILLAN & CO’$ NEW AND POPULAR BOOKS, 


BY EARL GREY. 


8vo. paper covers, ls. net. 
THE COMMERCIAL POLICY of the BRITISH COLONIES 


and the TARIFF. By EARL GREY. 
. The greater part of this pamphlet was written with a view to publication in the “ Nineteen’h Century” for 
|, but as it exceeded the S on to which review articles are necessarily restricted, it has beea corrected and 


expanded | into its present shape, 
. NOVEL BY F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
ready, 3 vols. RoI 8vo. cloth, 31s. 6d. 


THE THREE FATI ES. By F. Marton Crawrorp, Author of 
Dr. Isaacs,” “ The Witch of Prague,” “ ” &e. 

GLASGOW HERALD.—* Very delicately and charmingly worked out, and it is doubtful if Mr. Crawford 
has-ever turned out any more perfect piece of literary work.” 

SCOTSMAN.—“ As a study of modern manners, and asa picture of everyday character, it is both powerful 


sand interesting.” 
=X. NEW NOVEL. 
ready, crown 8vo cloth, 6s. 


THE STORY of DICK. By Major E. Gamprer Parry. 


PAUPERISM a PICTURE ‘and the ENDOWMENT of OLD 


AGE. Au ARGUMENT. Ay CHARLES BOOTH. 
* Also a Popular Edition, 8vo. paper covers, 6d. 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.— ss Booth’s present book is much more thea statistical. It is an actual living 
picture of that terrible drift into the pauper class which driok, vice, and improvidence in some cases, but in 
others their unavoitable misfortune, overwhelming circumstances, or the infirmities of age, make the fate of a 
million and a half of the English people.” 

NEW VOLUMES OF MACMILLAN’S 38s. 6d. SERIES. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


OLIVER TWIST. By Cuartes Dickens. With 27 Illustrations. 
THE POSTHUMOUS PAPERS of the PICKWICK CLUB. 


By CHARLES DICKENS. With 50 Illustrations. 
An accurate reprint of the text of the first edition, with reproductions of all the original illustrations, and @ 
short introduction written by Mr. CHARLES DICKENS, the novelis’’s eldest son. 
The next four volumes at monthly intervals will be :—NicHoLas NICKLEBY, MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT, THE OLD 


Cvuaidstry SHop, BARNABY RupGe, 
GLOBE.—“ The most desirable cheap edition of the immortal ‘ Papers’ that has ever been offered to the 
public. In its later form this humorous masterpiece will no doubt have thousands of new and delighted readers.” 


HOGAN, M.P. A Novel. By the Author of ‘ Flitters, Tatters, 


* and the Counsellor,” ** Christy Carew,” &c. 


WALKS, TALKS, TRAVELS, and EXPLOITS of TWO 


SCHOOLBOYS: a Book for Boys. By the Rev. J.C. ATKINSON, D.C.L., Canon of York, Author of 
“Forty Years in a Moorland Parish.’’ New Edition. 
GLASGOW HERALD. —*It is as fresh as ever,and will be welcomed by every lad who has a taste for 


natural history. 
SCOTSM 4 N.—* One of the brightest of its numerous class......It has been popular with one generation of 


‘boys, and has a perennial freshness that may well please another.” 
| 
PLAY-HOURS and HALF-HOLIDAYS ; or, the Experiences 
of Two Schoolboys. By the same Author. New E lition. 

THE  TMES. —* First published thirty-two years ago, it is as fresh and charmimg as ever......The book is 
tull “ Sof a lore and delightful sketches of the wild life of the Yorkshire moorlands.” 
— Delightful chapters, too bright and instructive not to please the young readers of to-day, 
aitioogh originally written for their fatners.” 

VI. 8vo. clotn, 10a 


THE WORKS of WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. Edited by 


W. ALDIS WRIGHT. In Nine Volumes. Vol. VI. TROILUS and CRESSIDA, CORIOLANUS, 
TITUS ANDRONICUS, ROMEO and JULIET. Vols. I.-V. still on sale, price 10s, 6d. each. 
w Edition, crown 8vu. 10s. 6d. 


RAMBLES and STUDIES in GREECE. By J. P. Manarry, 

a. and Professor of Ancient History in Trinity College, Dublin, and Honorary Fellow of Queen’s 

é *,* This Edition has been carefully revised, and a new chapter has been added dealing with recent discoveries in 
VOLUME OF NATURE SERIES. 


THE APODIDE: a Morphological Study. By Henry M. 
BERNARD, M.A. Illustrated. 


*,* This Essay claims to show that the Re mer = fe nl a true link between the living Crustacea and the Annelida. 
SCOTSMAN. fad A book which zoologists will greatly prize. The writer has workea out the task he set 
‘before bim with the greatest care and in the mos’ elaborate manner, and has presented the fruits of his labour in 
a volume which every lover of scientific investigation will thoroughly appreciate......A valuable contribution 
to zoological investigation.” 


NEW EDUCATIONAL 


MACMILLAN’S CLASSIOAL 

Edition, Rewritten and Enlarged, fcp. : 

PLUTARCH’S LIFE “of THEMISTOC LES. With Introduc- 
tion, Critical and Explanatory Notes, Indices, and Map. by HOBERT ASHTON HOLDEN, LL.D. 

*,* The original edition has been so much altered and amp ified that the present may almost be regarded as a 
new publication ; the outcome has, I hope, beea a volume of more scholarlike form and substance.” Prom THE 
PREFACE. 


EASY EXERCISES on “the "FIRST GREEK SYNTAX of 


the Rev. W. GUNION RUTHERFORD, M.A., LL.D., Head-Master of Westminster. By the Rev. 
G. H. NALL, M.A., Ass‘stant-Master. 
NEW VOLUME OF MACMILLAN’S CLASSICS. 


‘ow ready, 18mo. 
THE MEDEA of EURIPIDES. With Notes, , Appendices, and 
Vocabulary, by M. A. BAYFIELD, M.A,, Head-Master of Christ's College, Brecon. 


TENN YSON.—The PRINCESS. A “Medley, with Introduc- 


tion and Notes. by PERCY M. WALLACE, M.A., late Professor of English Literature, Mohammedan 
tal College, Aligarh. 


NEW VOLUME OF EDUCATION SERIE3. 
Globe 8vo. cloth, 


INTRODUCTION to "COMMERCIAL GERMAN. By F. 


COVERLEY SMITH, B.A., in the High School, Nottingham ; formerly Scholar of 


COMPLETING THB ISSUE. 
Vols, I.-VI., cfown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each, 


SERMONS PREACHED in LIN- 
COLN’S INN CHAPEL. By the late FrepERICcK 
Dentson Maurice, M.A., formerly Chaplain at 
Lincoln’s Inn. 

NEW VOLUME3 OF THE CHEAPER EDITION OF 

ARCHDEACON FARRAR'S SERMONS, 
Now ready, crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE SILENCE and VOICES of 
GOD; and other Sermons, By Frepeatck W. 
Farrar, M.A., F.R.S., Canon and Archdeacon of 
Westminster, Chaplain-in-Ordinary to the Queen, 


IN the DAYS of THY YOUTH. 
Sermons on Practical Subjects preached at Marl- 
—- Coliege from 1871-1876. By the same 


NEW VOLUMES OF TdE CHEAPER 
REISSUE OF “THE GOLDEN 
TREASURY” SERIES. 

Now realy, 18mo. cloth, 23 6d. net each. 


THE SUNDAY BOOKof POETRY. 


Selected and Arranged by C. F. ALEXANDER, 
Author of “‘ Hymns for Little Cuildren,” 


THE BALLAD BOOK. A Selec- 
tion of the Choicest British Ballads. By WILLIAM 
ALLINGHAM, 


A BOOK of GOLDEN DEEDS of 


all TIMES andall LANDS. Gathered an1 Narrated 
by the Author of “ The Heir of Redcl: ffe.” 


KEATS’ POETICAL WORKS. 


Edited by Prof. F. T. PALGRAVE. 


SOME BOOKS ON ART. 
A PRIMER of ART. By the Hon. 


Joun Cotter. 18mo. ls. 


A POPULAR HANDBOOK to the 
NATIONAL GALLERY. Including Notes col- 
lected from the Works of Mr. Ruskin, by E. T. 
Cook, M.A. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. half- 
Large-paper Edition, 250 Copies. 

vols, 8yo. 


LECTURES on ART and the FOR- 


MATION of TASTE. By Lucy Caaxg. Orown 


8vo. 6s. 
A BEGINNER’S DRAWING- 


BOOK. By Prot. D. H. Detamorre. Crown 8vo. 
price 3s. 6d. 


SKETCHING from NATURE. By 


TaisTRaM Lllustratei by H. Stacey Marks, 
R.A., and the Author. Second Edition. Crowa 8vo. 
price 3s. 6d, 


THOUGHTS ABOUT ART. By 


P. G, HAMERTCN. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


TALKS ABOUT ART. By W. 


Hunt. With a Letter from Sir J. E. Mruats, 
Bart., R.A. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


SOME OF MACMILLAN’S 
THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s, 6d. each, 


BY MRS. CRAIK. 
(The Author of “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.”) 


OLIVE. With Illustrations by G. Bowers, 

THE OGILVIES. With IIlnstrations. 
AGATHA’S HUSBAND. With Illustrations. 
HEAD OF THE FAMILY. With Illustrations. 
TWO MARRIAGES. 

THE LAUREL BUSH. 

MY MOTHER AND LI. With Illustrations. 

MISS TOMMY: a Medieval Romance. Illustrated. 
KING ARTHUR: Not a Love Story 

SERMONS OF CHURCH. 


BY VARIOUS AUTHORS. 


LOUISIANA; and THAT LASS 0° LOWRIE’S. By 
Frances Hopgson BURNETT. 

CECILIA DE NOEL. By Lanor FALCONER. 

FAITH#UL AND UNFAITHFUL. By MARGARET 


Lex. 
REUBEN SACHS. By Amy Levy. 
THK RING OF AMASIs. By Lord Lyrroy. 
MRS. LOR(MER. By Lucas MALET. 
MIsS BRETHERTON. By Mrs. HumpHey WARD. 
Ss JOCK AND OTHER STORIES. By M. 
M’LENNAN 
STORM WARRIORS. By the Rev. Jouy Grimore. 
TALES OF OLD JAPAN. By A. B. MirForb. 
A THE BIRDS. By W. WARDS 
Illustrated by Bryan Hook. 
TALES" oF” THE BIDS. By the Same. Illustrated 


n Hook. 
OF A LIFE. By Montacu WILttams, Q.C. 
LaTER LBAVES. By the Same. 
TRUE TALES | FOR MY GRANDSONS. By Sir 


8. W. Bak 
TALES OF OLD TRAVEL. By Henry GSLEY, 
LEGENDARY FICTION OF THE IkISH CELTS. 


Assistant-Master 
Magdalene Sameciage. With a Preface by JAMES GOW, M.A., Litt.D., Head-Master of the 
am. 


High School, 
LONDON : 


MACMILLAN & €O., 29 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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